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Writer of the Quarter 
MIPB is pleased to announce the Writer of the Quarter is Major Scott R. McMeen for his article, "Fire Support Doctrine: Sensor to 
Shooter.” 


Congratulations to Major McMeer, and thanks to all of our authors for their fine articles, book reviews, and letters to the editor. It is your 
contribution that makes MIPB the professional forum for Military Intelligence. 
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by Major General John F. Stewart, Jr. 


A New MI Concept 


The Intelligence Corps has undergone great change 
and transition over the past few years as our Branch 
and Corps embarked on a joumey into the 21st cen- 
tury. We are leading into the future to shape our 
own destiny. In this issue, | will take a step back and 
review our Military Intelligence accomplishments 
over the past year or so. 

The first and most important accomplishment of 
the year was intellectual. Over the past three years, 
we established the basis of our new MI Concept. 
This vision, put together last summer, received full 
support from our Army. It now drives doctrine, or- 
ganization, modernization, and training. Our Corps 
has created the Military Intelligence vision for tomor- 
row, and we are a powerfully unified force. As with 
any military operation, if the commander’s intent is 
known, then the brilliance, expertise, ingenuity, and 
courage of the American soldier will win the day. 

We have made great progress toward this goal of 
universal understanding of future requirements. Offi- 
cers, noncommissioned officers, and soldiers under- 
stand the new MI Model and they understand the 
role of intelligence in the information age. They can 
deliver intelligence to the commander on time, every 
time. 


The Commander Drives Intelligence 


Driving the change in our intellectual base is the 
fact that we now support a "Force Projection" Army. 
The cornerstone of the Mi Concept in this Army of 
Force Projection is “The combat commander 
drives the intelligence effort" (FM 100-5, Opera- 
tions). The commander cannot afford to operate 
without intelligence. It is our job, as MI profession- 
als, to help train commanders on how to focus intel- 
ligence on their operation and how to synchronize it 
with their decisions. 

Additionally, we must also ensure our systems 
and the personnel who operate them are integrated, 
vertically and horizontally, into the battle command 
team. We must understand commanders’ needs 
and respond accordingly. We are close to the day 
when commanders can pull exactly what they need 
from the seamless intelligence structure anytime 
they need it. 

Change must be comprehensive yet coordinated. 
As we write and develop doctrine, we must continue 
to seek input and feedback from the commanders 
and soldiers in the field in corps and divisions, and 
INSCOM and joint commands as well. To write 
manuals that the tactical units will believe in and fol- 


low, we must stay close to the field to understand in- 
novations and demands from the operational Army. 
More important, we must incorporate those innova- 
tions and changes into our doctrine and tactics, 
techniques, and procedures (TTP). That is exactly 
what we did this year in publishing a series of new 
manuals like our capstone manual FM 34-1, Intelli- 
gence and Electronic Warfare Operations. This 
manual spells out, in clear terms, the new MI doc- 
trine. From FM 34-1 will flow specific doctrinal appli- 
cations in a myriad of other Mi areas. We are proud 
of FM 34-1 because it was written in complete coor- 
dination with you in the MI Corps and with combat 
comanders. 

The Battle Laboratory: This need for close coor- 
dination and careful progress of doctrine was central 
to the forming of the Battle Command Battle Lab - 
Huachuca (BCBL-H). The BCBL-H leads our intel- 
lectual change as it examines and explores devel- 
opments in doctrine, technology, and training. The 
decision to put a Battle Lab at Fort Huachuca, dedi- 
cated to improving intelligence and integrating op- 
erations and placing intelligence in the center of the 
combat commander's world, shows the respect and 
importance that the Army’s leadership places on MI. 
The domination of information will largely determine 
future battles. 


Training 

We effected changes in training this year, with 
the closure of the Intelligence School at Fort De- 
vens, and courses moving to Fort Huachuca. Addi- 
tionally, we continued to institute the changes 
identified in last year’s Force Design Update and the 
1991 Mi Relook to train the MI Force on intelligence 
in force projection. We developed new courses for 
96Us (Unmanned Aerial Vehicle Operator) and re- 
serve component 97Ls (Translator/Interpreter). Mili- 
tary Intelligence can fill the critical need for a pool of 
Reserve linguists ready to accept multiple lan- 
guages, and to provide worldwide language cover- 
age (never really achievable by the Active Duty 
Force), based on 97L courses. An all-military staff 
will soon teach the Unmanned Aerial Vehicle 
course; the course was transferred from the con- 
tractor. It will serve to fill the Army with the skills 
needed to maximize this great commander's tool to 
see the battlefield more closely. 

Officer Training Battalion. We focused the 
111th MI Brigade mission more sharply on training 
and operations. To do that, we recently formed the 
Officer Training Battalion under the brigade. This 
battalion consolidates all officer training under the 
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auspices of one commander and will do much to 
streamline and improve the management and devel- 
opment of officer courses taught at Fort Huachuca. 
Those in command teach. They start with morning 
PT and stay with their officers throughout the day. 
Integrated Field Training Exercise (IFTX). The 
key to success in the tactical/technical world of MI is 
to train in a realistic environment. The emergence of 
new technology with tremendous capability has 
made it essential that we train soldiers and officers 
as a team in the field. The IFTX has done this. 
Since early 1993, we have seen this exciting field 
training exercise improve and grow into a full-scale 
operation involving hundreds of soldiers of different 
MOSs and ranks, doing the jobs they will actually do 
in their units. The IFTX simulates actions intrinsic to 
battalion-, brigade-, division-, and corps-level hu- 
man, imagery, and signals intelligence. It brings to- 
gether students of all the varied courses taught here 
and forms them into integrated teams to train and 
fight the intelligence battlefield operating system. 
New Systems. This year also saw a movement 
forward in the capabilities of field units. New tech- 
nology made it to the field ahead of schedule and at 
a quick pace. The XVIII Airbome Corps, 82d Air- 
borne Division, and V Corps (all of its divisions) re- 
ceived the All-Source Analysis System (ASAS). | 
Corps helped develop the ASAS-Extended program 
to provide ASAS interconnectivity with all corps and 
divisions by Christmas 1995. We fielded the Joint- 
STARS ground station module to XVIII Airborne 
Corps and will field the short-range UAV soon in Ill 
Corps. GUARDRAIL Common Sensor is on its way 


to the XVIII Airborne Corps. TROJAN SPIRIT ar- 
rived at several corps. INSCOM continued to mod- 
ernize its brigades worldwide. 


The Future 


We tested all this new doctrine and technology in 
a series of field training exercises, command post 
exercises, and simulation exercises, the most im- 
portant of which was Operation Desert Capture II 
(featured in the July-September 1994 MIPB). This 
operation at the National Training Center gave our 
branch a clear picture of where we are going and 
what lays ahead—both successes and challenges. 

We must look to the future and can continue our 
great progress only if we continue to focus on the 
future. In the next year and beyond, we will concen- 
trate on bringing the intelligence vision to all the 
commanders and leaders in the Army. We want to 
focus on the short-sword fighter, ensuring that our 
system of systems is finely tuned, synchronized, fo- 
cused, and fused so that the intelligence is there 
every time, on time. 

If we focus on the combat commander, and on 
training ourselves as better intelligence profession- 
als, we can keep intelligence at the forefront of 
change in our Army. The information age demands 
it, and as | visit units and look at soldiers, | know we 
are up to the task. It has been a great year. Yester- 
day’s legacy is a powerful driving force toward to- 
morrow’s vision, and we have lived that legacy and 
that vision throughout the last year. ALWAYS OUT 
FRONT! 


by Command Sergeant Major Robert T. Hall and Sergeant First Class Mike Fallon 


The information age brings special challenges for 
our Army. The Army will continue to field new doc- 
trine and equipment designed to exploit new tech- 
nologies. As a result, the NCO corps must develop 
a diversified training system. In the future many of 
our tasks and the conditions will change. However, 
the standards cannot and will not change. 

The All-Source Analysis System (ASAS) is our 
premier system. Past experience shows that most 
Mi soldiers will, at sometime in their career, use 
ASAS. The Army will give NCOs who work with 
ASAS greater responsibility because of the in- 
creased capability of ASAS. Therefore, ASAS in- 
creases the training challenge for all of us, both 
here at the Intelligence Center and in the field. 

Once NCOs conquer the training challenge and 
master the advanced skills, they must maintain 
those skills. We can fully develop the system's ca- 
pability after initial training so that ASAS’s most 
complex features become routine. This is a major 
goal of the leaders here at the Intelligence Center. 

ASAS, a “crew-served weapon,” requires our 
NCOs to develop a better understanding of the intel- 
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ligence system. The Army will measure the success 
of NCOs by their basic analytical skills and their 
ability to direct and conduct operations in a digital 
environment. NCOs must identify, comprehend, and 
react appropriately to the mass of data that ASAS 
compiles. Senior NCOs must know how to perform 
advanced data base management. The best NCOs 
will also know how to exploit these systems to sup- 
port the all-source intelligence process. 

Training remains our number one job. We must 
develop a dynamic, comprehensive, hands-on pro- 
gram that shows confidence in our soldiers and 
equipment. We must participate in all phases of 
training. 

However, like all new systems, ASAS has limita- 
tions. But its capabilities will allow us to stand on 
solid ground in the information age. 

Regardless of technology, our greatest asset— 
our soldiers—will continue to set the standard. To- 
gether, with our soldiers, we will continue to 
dramatically improve their skills. ALWAYS OUT 
FRONT! 


SFC Fallon is the chief intelligence NCO for ASAS. 











FROM THE 
EDITOR 


Recently | had the privilege to observe a brigade rotation at the National Training Center (NTC). | observed the 
rotation as part of an initiative implemented by the Intelligence Center. This initiative is important to intelligence 
because it— 

[) Improves the close relationship between the Intelligence Center and the NTC. 

[) Augments the professional development of Intelligence Center officers and NCOs. 

CJ Allows Intelligence Center personnel to assess the general proficiency of tactical units. 

[J Provides Intelligence Center personnel feedback on how to improve the effectiveness of the Intelligence 

Battlefield Operating System (BOS) through training, doctrine, or other means. 

During the rotation, | spent most of my time with the brigade S2 observer-controller (OC) team and the MI 
company OC team. | was extremely impressed with the OCs and the rotation. The OCs did an outstanding job 
evaluating and coaching the participating unit. However, the most impressive OC skill was a thorough under- 
standing of all of the BOSs. During the after-action review process, the OCs carefully linked planning and exe- 
cution deficiencies by BOS to actual effects during the mission. 

| made several observations during the rotation that are my personal opinion. The outcome of each mission 
and some OC comments seemed to support my observations. These observations are generalizations and are 
not necessarily valid for every unit. 

1. Reconnaissance and Surveillance (R&S)/Counterreconnaissance. The doctrinal principles and em- 
phasis at the NTC support a synchronized, robust R&S/counterreconnaissance effort. However, friendly forces 
usually lose this battle. This is a command issue and we must stress it at Fort Knox, Fort Benning, and Fort 
Sill. Commanders should dedicate a tank or Bradley platoon, if necessary, to help the scouts penetrate an en- 
emy counterreconnaissance screen (especially in the desert). Commanders and S3s must apply innovative 
operational techniques to succeed. 

2. G2/Brigade S2 Training. It appears that there is inadequate intelligence training support from the divi- 
sion G2 to the brigade S2, and the brigade S2 to the battalion S2. Intelligence leaders must adequately train 
and maintain their personnel at the tactical level so that intelligence can deliver on the promise of seamless in- 
telligence support to the warfighter. 

3. Intelligence Staffing. It is critical to fill maneuver battalion and brigade S2 sections with senior, experi- 
enced MI personnel of all ranks. The S2 section is greatly handicapped if its members have less seniority and 
experience than other sections, especially the S3 section. 

4. BOS Integration. Intelligence Center training and doctrine adequately address intelligence preparation of 
the battlefield. However, | believe we must still improve both our doctrine and training on the complicated proc- 
ess of BOS integration. Doctrine must clearly define and illustrate this process for tactical units. 

Following the incredible success of Operation Desert Capture II, MI will ensure that tactical intelligence 
meets all of the commander's requirements. There are some old and new doctrine, training, leadership, or- 
ganization, materiel, and soldier issues that I’m sure MI will solve within tactical intelligence to successfully 


support the warfighter. 28 Kipphn— 2 : oo 
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To the Editor 


In response to SFC Henry G. 
Johnson’s comments (July-Sep- 
tember 1994) regarding my arti- 


cle, “Korea, A Time for Vigilance,” 


| offer the following. 
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A careful reading of my article 
should make it clear that SFC 
Johnson and | agree on a number 
of his points. North Korea poses a 
significant military threat to ROK 
and U.S. soldiers. SFC Johnson 
is correct; technically, a state of 


war still exists and an uneasy 
peace is maintained only by an ar- 
mistice agreement. 

However, there are some points 
upon which we apparently dis- 
agree. SFC Johnson offers no evi- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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[ntelligence Support 


to the 


Logistician in Somalia 


by Captain David L. Brand, 
Sergeant Paul J. Bryson, and 
Specialist Alfredo Lopez, Jr. 


“If you know the enemy and know 
yourself you need not fear the re- 
sult of a hundred battles.” With a 
one-word substitution, Sun Tzu’s 
famous quote could apply to non- 
maneuver as well as to maneuver 
units. Replace “battles” with “con- 
voys” and the necessity for intelli- 
gence in logistical units becomes 
apparent. 

The U.S. Army Intelligence 
Center and published doctrine 
provide some guidance to intelli- 
gence officers assigned to sup- 
port non-maneuver units. How- 
ever, in an attempt to bridge the 
gaps, the Support Group S2 must 
often apply maneuver unit doc- 
trine to his or her special situ- 
ations. 

This article examines _intelli- 
gence support to a brigade-size 
Corps Support Command 
(COSCOM) unit deployed in a 
combat environment. The mate- 
rial is organized using the five 
phases of the intelligence cycle: 
0) Plan and direct. 

0) Collect. 
1) Process. 
1) Produce. 
0) Disseminate. 


Plan and Direct 


The mission of the U.N. Forces 
Somalia (UNOSOM Il) was to 
conduct military operations to 
consolidate, expand, and main- 
tain a secure environment in 
which humanitarian and eco- 
nomic aid and political reconcili- 
ation could occur. 

On 18 August 1993, the 507th 
Corps Support Group (CSG) (Air- 
borne) deployed to Somalia. The 
507th CSG (ABN) is organic to 
the 1st COSCOM, XVIII Airborne 
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for the U.N. Logistic Support 
Command (UNLSC). A U.S. 
brigadier general, assisted by a 
skeleton staff, commanded the 
UNLSC. Together, they provided 
command, control, and manage- 
ment of theater-level logistics for 
UNOSOM Il Forces, which de- 


Photo provided by Cpt David Brand 


Corps. It was the support group 


ployed in support of U.N. Resolu- 


tion 814. The 507th CSG (ABN), 
or Task Force 507, supplied per- 
sonnel, equipment, and leader- 
ship to accomplish the mission. 
Doctrinally, the 507th CSG 
(ABN) fights the rear battle. In So- 
malia, we fought the rear battle 
mission within the main battle 
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area. This required a detailed 
plan, analysis, and flexibility from 
the intelligence personnel and lo- 
gisticians who defended bases in 
or near an enemy stronghold. 

Identifying the enemy was an 
enormous task. In the strictest 
military sense, General Aideed’s 
Somali National Alliance was the 
enemy. However, on a day-to-day 
basis, the threat ranged from infil- 
trators and looters to drive-by 
shooters and nightly random mor- 
tar attacks. We examined the en- 
tire threat spectrum to identify the 
intelligence mission and to rec- 
ommend intelligence require- 
ments to the commander. Simply 
stated, the S2 mission was to 
identify the threat to UNOSOM II 
fixed sites and convoys. 

The 507th CSG provided logis- 
tic support to 26 Coalition nations 
situated along nine main supply 
routes (MSRs) spread across a 
country only slightly smaller than 
Texas. One of the most challeng- 
ing aspects of the operation was 
intelligence preparation of the 
battlefield (IPB). Effective organi- 
zation and the full use of all as- 
sets were essential in producing 
the IPB products necessary to 
identify and counter the threat. 

After our commander issued 
guidance, we identified enemy 
courses of action (COAs) and 
analyzed friendly COAs from the 
enemy perspective. We refer- 
enced FM 34-3, Intelligence 
Analysis, and FM 34-130, Intelli- 
gence Preparation of the Bat- 
tlefield. 

Every friendly COA required the 
group commander to move con- 
voys in and around the city of 
Mogadishu and large areas 
throughout Somalia. Additionally, 
every COA exposed soldiers to 
land mines, rocket propelled gre- 
nade attacks, mass attacks by 
looters, or attacks by hundreds of 
heavily armed militia. 

Based on the commander's 
guidance, we recommended two 
priority intelligence requirements. 
O What is the threat to 

UNOSOM II fixed sites? 
© What is the threat to 507th 
CSG (ABN) convoys? 


Collect 


Our next step was to develop 
named areas of interest, event 
templates, and event analysis 
matrices to confirm or deny each 
enemy COA. These products be- 
came the basis of our collection 
plan, as stated in FM 34-8, Com- 
bat Commander’s Handbook 
on Intelligence. 

Non-maneuver units 
are often seen only as 
intelligence consumers 
and not collectors. To 
overcome this percep- 
tion, we developed a re- 
connaissance and sur- 
veillance (R&S) plan to 
support our collection 
effort. 

Using FM 34-2-1, 

Tactics, Techniques, 
and Procedures for 
Reconnaissance and 
Surveillance and Intel- 
ligence Support to 
Counterreconnaissa 

nce, we were able to 
adapt the R&S plan to 
our situation and mis- 
sion. We identified the 
intelligence _ collection 
assets in the task force 
by brainstorming and 
thoroughly _— reviewing 
the 507th task organi- 
zation. (See Figure 1.) 

Internal assets. 
Truck drivers, engi- 
neers, and MPs were 
our greatest internal 
collection assets. They 
were often the only in- 
country assets that 
could provide timely 
and accurate informa- 
tion. 

All convoy command- 

ers completed a post- 
convoy debriefing re- 
port no later than four 
hours after the mission. 
They provided updates 
on road conditions, atti- 
tudes of the people, in- 
ter-clan fighting, ban- 
dits, and obstacles. 

We processed and 
disseminated this infor- 
mation as quickly as 


possible; thus providing the next 
convoy updated threat and road 
conditions. 

External assets. The Central 
Command (CENTCOM) intelli- 


gence Support Element (CISE) 
provided access to theater level 
intelligence assets. This greatly 
assisted our collection effort and 
the IPB process. Through daily 


Figure 1. Collection assets. 
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and sometimes hourly interface 
with the Joint Intelligence Center 
(JIC) in the CISE, we exchanged 
ideas and information and at- 
tempted to reduce redundancy in 
the intelligence collection effort. 

Challenges to the collection 
effort. The problems with intelli- 
gence collection in this environ- 
ment are— 
1) No clear direction or focus. 
(1) Minimal intelligence interoper- 

ability. 

O Aconstantly changing threat. 

1. One of the greatest detrac- 
tors to the intelligence collection 
effort was the lack of clear direc- 
tion and coordination. Although 
the United Nations had its own U- : ‘ 
2 and intelligence staff, cross-talk Threat situation board of Mogadishu. 


between intelligence agencies of 2. To overcome the minimal in- _ neutralized. 
Coalition nations was minimal.  telligence interoperability prob- Even among U.S. Forces, intel- 
These forces were responsible for lem, we developed classification — ligence sharing can improve. Du- 
the security of the towns and vil- guidance and distributed intelli- _ plication of effort and the misuse 
lages through which our convoys gence based on the situation. If of collection assets were com- 
passed. The coordination of intel- | we fight alongside Coalition na- | mon. The lack of coordination and 
ligence assets and the exchange __ tions, we must share intelligence. direction was directly attributable 
of information would have proved if necessary, intelligence should to the absence of a UNLSC G2. 
useful. be sanitized, but it must not be 3. The threat from hostile forces 
was ever-changing. Although 
threat assessments and summa- 
Gulf of Aden ries were abundant after the fact, 
it was extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to predict the enemy’s 
next move. 

In an environment such as So- 
malia, where the enemy is indis- 
tinct and the mission unclear, pre- 
dictive intelligence will remain elu- 
sive. However, coordination of 
U.S. and Coalition intelligence 
collection assets must focus on 
clearly defined collection require- 
ments. This will increase our abil- 
ity to provide predictive rather 
than just historical intelligence 
data. 








Process 


The intelligence data base is 
the foundation for complete and 
accurate analysis. Using a data 
base program, we compiled every 
spot report, threat assessment, 
SOMALIA and intelligence report we re- 
National capital yr ceived into a retrievable file. We 
Region capital e used this data base as a basis for 
Region boundary predictive intelligence, to confirm 


| ae tie, Road 9— or deny enemy COAs, and to 
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cross-reference reports to deter- 
mine credibility. 

Using a data base system, con- 
nections between personalities, 
locations, events, and weapon 
systems were easily made. 


Produce 


A useful product derived from 
the data base was a “snapshot” 
threat assessment. These one- 
page assessments highlighted 
the threat to fixed sites, MSRs, 
and local routes. We used this 
timely intelligence to enhance or 
change the focus of our force pro- 
tection effort. For example, the 
mine threat assessment provided 
a quick summary to convoys by 
type, location, and employment 
tactics. The assessment also 
ranked routes based on the likeli- 
hood of a mine threat. 

The commander used these 
facts when he chose routes and 
planned convoy security. IPB of 
the 1,000-plus miles of supply 
routes was a continuous process 
demanding much of our time and 
resources. Detailed analysis re- 
sulted in the modified combined 
obstacle overlay (MCOO), situ- 
ation templates, incident overlays, 
and other IPB products. 

Our most important product 
was the MSR Threat Packet. It 
was a combination of information 
and intelligence from several 





sources including engineer as- 
sessments, map reconnaissance, 
and on-the-ground terrain analy- 
sis. This product was based on 
the OCOKA factors: observation 
and fields of fire, concealment 
and cover, obstacles, key terrain, 
and avenues of approach. 

The 96B Intelligence Analysts 
accompanied convoys along the 
MSRs to get a firsthand look at 
the terrain and, in some cases, 
the threat. Equipped with maps, 
tape recorders, and notebooks, 
they performed detailed, accurate 
analysis of supply routes. Al- 
though time-consuming and peo- 
ple-intensive, we felt that our six- 
month mission merited this level 
of analysis. The MSR packet was 
a living document updated with 
current engineer assessments 
and intelligence derived from the 
post-convoy debriefing format. 


Disseminate 


We must ensure anyone read- 
ing an intelligence report can un- 
derstand it. With this in mind, we 
“packaged” our intelligence re- 
ports based on our customer— 
the logistician. We used various 
methods of dissemination, rang- 
ing from one-line threat warnings 
distributed by telephone, elec- 
tronic mail, and courier to detailed 
intelligence estimates, overlays, 
and assessments. The graphic in- 
telligence report and the one- 
page “snapshot” worked best for 


quick threat updates. These prod- 
ucts provided a simple bottom- 
line-up-front assessment. 

To be effective, intelligence re- 
ports must be event driven, not 
based on time periods. This held 
true in Somalia. Supply convoys 
moved to various places at differ- 
ent times. For a useful threat as- 
sessment, we had to disseminate 
it on a timely basis. Similar to the 
doctrinal principle that you never 
hold intelligence assets in re- 
serve, we never withheld inteili- 
gence, no matter how raw, based 
on standard reporting times. We 
disseminated all _ intelligence 
along with an explanation of its 
reliability and accuracy. 


Conclusion 


Logistical units are usually the 
last to get intelligence assets, 
personnel, and support. This fact, 
coupled with the lack of a clearly 
defined threat, further compli- 
cates intelligence collection and 
production in non-maneuver 
units. 

We must write clear and spe- 
cific doctrine to support the non- 
maneuver intelligence officer. 

With continued deployments in 
operations other than war, the 
need for quality intelligence in all 
units, regardless of mission, is im- 
perative. All Army units must not 
only consume intelligence but 
they must also collect and pro- 
duce intelligence in the ongoing 
effort to fill gaps in the intelligence 
picture. 


CPT Brand is S2, 507th CSG (ABN) at 
Fort Bragg, NC. He has also served as 
operations officer with the XVIlith Airborne 
Corps G2 and an Armor officer in the 3d 
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SGT Bryson is the NCOIC of the S2 Sec- 
tion of the 507th CSG. A former infantry- 
man, SGT Bryson served with the Old 
Guard in Washington, D.C. 


SPC Lopez is an intelligence analyst with 
the 507th CSG. In addition to assignments 
at Fort Bragg, SPC Lopez served with 1- 
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by Andre McGuire 


The views, opinions, and infor- 
mation contained in this article 
are solely those of the author 
and do not necessarily repre- 
sent official CIA, DOD, Army, or 
Intelligence Center policy or 
opinion. 

You ought to know that intelli- 
gence is the most powerful 
means to undertake brave de- 
signs, and to avoid great ruines; 
and it is the chiefest foundation 
upon which all generals do 
ground their actions. 

—General George Monk, 

Observations Upon Military 

and Political Affairs (1671) 
The Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) is unique within the U.S. in- 
telligence community because it 
is an autonomous organization, 
rather than a staff element of an- 
other government department. 
Furthermore, it is involved in cov- 
ert operations. 

The press has recently focused 
on U.S. intelligence activities be- 
cause of the end of the Cold War, 
the Ames case, and a new ad- 
ministration at the CIA. Newspa- 
pers carry front-page stories 
about intelligence activities that 
affect future policymakers and 
military leaders. Much of the cov- 
erage is derogatory. Despite this, 
| am convinced that the CIA is es- 
sential to our national military 
strategy. 

Movies, television, novels, 
newspapers, books by journalists, 
congressional inquiries, exposés 
by former analysts, and essays 
by “specialists” (without intelli- 
gence experience or an under- 
standing of its role) shape the 
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public’s perception of the CIA. 
The CIA’s role in U.S. national 
military strategy has fluctuated 
between its prominent position 
during East-West tensions to its 
seemingly relative unimportance 
after the Cold War ended. 

Our future policymakers and 
military leaders have a contradic- 
tory image of the CIA and an in- 
complete understanding of its real 
role in national military strategy. 
Our future leaders lack an ade- 
quate appreciation for the CIA’s 
capabilities and limitations. Be- 
cause of this, the military does 
not exploit a vast amount of intel- 
ligence data the CIA provides. 
This article is intended to clear 


away some of the myths sur- 
rounding this agency. 


Setting the Record 
Straight 


There are five myths that many 
military personnel believe. | will 
attempt to dispel those here. 

1. The CIA is not a collection 
of mistake-prone bunglers. 

One often hears that the CIA 
makes a lot of mistakes and 
doesn’t have a firm grasp on 
world events. Clearly, the support 
that combat commanders re- 
ceived from the national intelli- 
gence community during Desert 
Storm was a problem. Some of 
these intelligence organizations 
appeared unfamiliar with or unre- 
sponsive to the intelligence needs 
of wartime commanders. 

However, the CIA’s role in the 
Gulf War was unique and instruc- 
tive.’ Individual CIA analysts con- 
tacted their counterparts in thea- 
ter and provided useful intelli- 
gence to Desert Storm planners. 
However, the CIA as a whole 
adopted a hands-off policy and 
did not actively support combat 
commanders. 

Some policymakers and military 
leaders contend the invasion of 
Kuwait surprised the CIA. They 
view these incidents as_intelli- 
gence failures. Nevertheless, 
there are more successes than 
failures. John L. Helgerson, Dep- 
uty Director for Intelligence, listed 
some successes in the Wall 
Street Journal. The CIA either 
anticipated or warned of — 

0) The rise of Yeltsin as a com- 
petitor to Gorbachev. 

1 The coup attempt against Gor- 
bachev. 
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The Chinese Communist 
military crackdown, well in 
advance of the Tiananmen 
Square incident. 
lraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
and the subsequent effects 
of that conflict on the Iraqi 
military (contrary to what 
military leaders say). 
The Yugoslavian conflict 
and the breakup of 
Czechoslovakia. 
Libya’s construction of a 
poison gas facility near the 
city of Rabta in 1990. 
China’s consideration of 
the sale of chemicals to 
Libya. 
lraq’s use of SCUD mis- 
siles against Israel as well 
as Iraq's destruction of Ku- 
waiti oil wells. 

© Iraq's development of a 
chemical warfare capabil- 


The intelligence community 
can make a strong case for 
the CIA’s value in shaping na- 
tional military strategy, even 
using timeliness and accuracy 
of predictions as the sole 
standards of accountability. 
However, prediction is not a 
plausible standard for ac- 
countability. 

2. Valuable intelligence is not 
always disseminated quickly to 
those with the greatest need 
and immediately used to its 
greatest effect. 

People assume policymakers 
and the military automatically use 
intelligence the CIA provides. 
However, policymakers and the 
military do not always use or dis- 
seminate intelligence to the or- 
ganizations that need it most. 

One of the ways the CIA assists 
policymakers and the military is 
through indications and warnings. 
However, the CIA does not de- 
cide how to respond to a crisis. 
The CIA also tries to give policy- 
makers and the military basic in- 
formation about developments 
throughout the world. This infor- 
mation includes facts and figures 
about every country in the world. 
The CiA— 
€) Surveys the infrastructure of a 
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country and assesses the per- 
sonalities of current and po- 
tential leaders. 

0 Investigates scientific and 
technical developments. 

6 Strives to create an encyclo- 
pedic data base for reference. 

These studies enable CIA ana- 
lysts to become experts on a wide 
range of topics. 

The National Intelligence Esti- 
mate is one of the most valuable 
products the CIA disseminates to 
policymakers and national military 
leaders. The estimate helps ana- 
lysts predict the most likely out- 
come of future events. The CIA 
tries to outline alternative scenar- 
ios or possibilities for the future. 

The CIA also provides essen- 
tially raw (unevaluated) _intelli- 
gence directly from the source. 
Given these estimates, policy- 
makers and the military must con- 
struct foreign policy or a national 


military strategy to address the al- 
ternative scenarios. 

For example, when it appeared 
that Iraq might invade Kuwait, the 
CIA told policymakers and the 
military that such an invasion was 
plausible.° This information en- 
abled the administration to as- 
sess the likelihood of an Iraqi in- 
vasion. A strategy based on the 
CIA’s input should have been pre- 
pared. However, the military failed 
to develop a strategy and Iraq in- 
vaded Kuwait. 

Policymakers and the military 
often look for intelligence that 
supports their bias; but the CIA 
cannot always confirm their view. 
Many policymakers and military 
leaders come to Washington with 
their own biases. When intelli- 
gence fails to support their per- 
sonal assumptions, they are often 
angry, defensive, or uncomfort- 
able. They often blame the CIA 
and turn to journalists, consult- 
ants, or academia. 

Part of the problem is the un- 
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certain nature of intelligence. In- 
telligence involves the speculative 
evaluation of ambiguous data. 
Occasionally the CIA couches its 
reports in vague terms. This can 
occur when all the data may not 
be available and/or the CIA is try- 
ing to convey its level of uncer- 
tainty about the issue. Therefore, 
the CIA will assess an event as 
likely or probable, as opposed to 
definite. Policymakers and mili- 
tary leaders are understandably 
uncomfortable with vague as- 
sessments. 

Policymakers and military lead- 
ers value intelligence on the basis 
of its brevity, timeliness, and rele- 
vance—in that order. The CIA 
tends to value intelligence in the 
reverse order—its relevance, 
timeliness, and brevity. Thus, the 
CIA must carefully “package” in- 
telligence fast enough for a busy 
senior official or military com- 
mander. The CIA includes a sum- 
mary of each of its research pa- 
pers so that the message is read- 
ily understood. Therefore, senior 
policymakers or military leaders 


don't have to plow through a 20- 
page paper. 
3. Modern technology has not 


rendered traditional 
gence methods obsolete. 

Has technology replaced tradi- 
tional espionage methods? Do we 
need more agents or more ma- 
chines? During the tenure of Ad- 
miral Stansfield Turner as CIA di- 
rector (1977-1981), he cut back 
on the agency’s overseas person- 
nel. The CIA soon learned that his 
action was a mistake. In fact, the 
rebuilding of our overseas 
strength began under Turner and 
continues today. 

The CIA is home to the National 
Intelligence Tasking Center, man- 
aged by the Deputy Director for 
Operations. For the first time in 
U.S. Intelligence history, the intel- 
ligence community formed an in- 
tegrated, interagency mechanism 
to task human intelligence (HU- 
MINT) requirements. 

This center tasks the appropri- 
ate agency based on its chance 
of success, cost, and risk. DOD 
and State Department Bureau of 
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Intelligence and Research repre- 
sentatives participate in this proc- 
ess. 

The CIA recognizes that techni- 
cal collection systems can gather 
an enormous amount of data. But 
this raw data requires a tremen- 
dous processing capability and 
still leaves intelligence gaps. | 
think Turner would now admit that 
traditional methods of intelligence 
collection provide data that tech- 
nical systems cannot provide. To 
gather intelligence effectively, the 
CIA needs a compendium of in- 
formation from— 

1 Human sources. 

0 Open sources, to 
translations of 
and magazines. 

0 Reports of overseas diplomats 
and attaches. 

0 Technical sensors. 

4. Covert action is necessary. 

In an ideal world, the United 
States should not have to use 
covert means to collect intelli- 
gence. But this is not an ideal 
world. Terrorists murder innocent 
people merely to attract world at- 
tention; drug dealers take advan- 
tage of human frailty; and adver- 
saries of the United States spread 
false information, support terrorist 
groups, and attempt to harm the 
United States. 

The United States must combat 
these activities without resorting 
to war. When the American Colo- 
nies revolted against England, the 
French helped finance the revolu- 
tion through covert action. Every 
president since the beginning of 
World War II has consented to the 
use of covert intelligence-gather- 
ing operations. | suspect future 
presidents will do the same. 

The CIA was established in 
1947. It was designed to collect 
and evaluate information and to 
carry out other activities directed 
by the president and the National 
Security Council. This mission 
gave the CIA responsibility for 
covert actions. 

Some events over the past 40 
years demonstrate that the gov- 
ernment must carefully control 
covert actions. Since the Church 
Committee investigations of the 
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1970s, the president must issue 
written findings before he can or- 
der covert actions. The CIA must 
brief, on a timely basis, the House 
and Senate Intelligence Oversight 
Committees on the president's or- 
der. 

5. The post-Cold War world is 
not necessarily safer than the 
bipolar Cold War world and the 
CIA is necessary to maintain 
national security. 

Clearly, the nature of our adver- 
saries is changing. But is it for the 
better? If the Russians can pull 
off a reform program, will they be 
easier to deal with? If Gadhafi 
passes from the world scene, will 
the threat of terrorism against the 
United States lessen? These are 
questions for which there are no 
easy answers. But clearly, the 
problems confronting the United 
States today will not go away. 
The United States faces a more 
complicated world, because the 
centers of world power continue 
to expand and diversify. Further- 
more, hostility to the United 
States—and what it stands for— 
is increasing. 

CIA assessments on demo- 
cratic and economic reforms in 
various countries, particularly 
Russia, are critical. If anybody at- 
tempts another coup in Moscow, 
the CIA must warn U.S. policy- 
makers and the military before it 
happens. If two East European 
nations are close to war, the CIA 
must warn U.S. leadership and 
the military before we are drawn 
into the conflict. 

The CIA also provides warnings 
of the worst case scenario—a 
Russian nuclear or conventional 
surprise attack. Today this may 
seem unthinkable, but if far-right 
politicians gain power in Moscow, 
the potential for this type of con- 
flict is conceivable again. 

The world is full of problems, 
without easy solutions. Problems 
in South Africa, the Middle East, 
and South Asia are all compli- 
cated. U.S. application of money, 
diplomacy, or military force does 
not yield solutions. In effect, the 
CIA offers U.S. policymakers and 
the military their best opportunity 
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to comprehend the limits of U.S. 
power and influence. 

However, the intelligence com- 
munity must continue to maintain 
the ability, through the judicious 
use of intelligence resources, to 
monitor the world. The CIA must 
use increasingly clever and so- 
phisticated methods to provide 
the information necesary to de- 
velop sound policy and national 
military strategy. 

But the policies and national 
military strategies that emerge 
from this process ultimately re- 
side with people. Our policies de- 
pend on the dedication, intelli- 
gence, and knowledge of the 
American people. 

CIA analysis is oriented toward 
the future. Data collection and 
analysis of historical and current 
events improve the agency’s abil- 
ity to forecast events, assess their 
implications, and assist policy- 
makers and the military. 

For example, evaluations of 
certain countries’ past invest- 


ments in defense industrial activi- 
ties have helped CIA analysts 
and the entire government under- 


stand future military order of bat- 
tle, as weapons flow from their 
factories. Analysts can likewise 
predict future arms sales to other 
nations. This focus on the future 
marks the difference between CIA 
analysis and the historical em- 
phasis of many academics. 


The Future 


The intelligence community is 
still planning additional integration 
of CIA. intelligence into the mili- 
tary. However, this integration will 
not cure all the problems. On the 
contrary, the purpose is not to de- 
termine the potential and limita- 
tions of intelligence in political 
and military strategy. The military 
needs a “wide-angle lens” to cap- 
ture the full range of possible con- 
tingencies. Intelligence is more 
important in the development of 
military strategy than ever before. 

The CIA must actively partici- 
pate in the development of na- 
tional military strategy. Only the 
CIA can provide critical insights 
that are not available from the 
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Defense Intelligence Agency, dip- 
lomatic exchanges, or open 
sources. These insights give the 
military an advantage in respond- 
ing to future contingencies. The 
CIA can provide accurate, timely 
information about conditions, mo- 
tives, and actions of foreign pow- 
ers. Military planners cannot af- 
ford to ignore or misjudge the ap- 
plication of this intelligence. Logic 
dictates that we must base our 
military strategy on accurate and 
timely intelligence. 

The proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction will continue to 
threaten our national security. 
Weapons of mass destruction of- 
fer a horrifying prospect in the 
hands of an “irrational group” or 
terrorists. 

In the next decade, over 20 na- 
tions will be able to produce nu- 
clear weapons. Moreover, chemi- 
cal and biological weapons are 
easier and cheaper to produce 
than nuclear weapons. Unlike fis- 
sionable material, which you can 
audit with some precision, a 
country can easily conceal chemi- 
cal and biological agents. 

The United States must de- 
velop new and unfamiliar forms of 
intelligence to support national 
military strategy for operations 
other than war. This intelligence 
must include detailed knowledge 
of the political, economic, and 
geographic topography of dozens 
of developing countries. 

Long-term socio-economic as- 
sessments will help the military 
prepare for civil strife, the col- 
lapse of governments, and other 
events related to operations other 
than war. The lack of a coordi- 
nated diplomatic and _ military 
strategy and the military's experi- 
ence in Somalia have highlighted 
the need for greater inclusion of 
intelligence in operations other 
than war. 


Conclusion 

By using intelligence wisely and 
by cooperating with the CIA, mili- 
tary strategists can anticipate the 
kinds of trends, or shocks, that 
could transform the global secu- 
rity environment over the course 


of the next generation. Intelli- 
gence can influence military 
forces in the next century as the 
pace of scientific and technologi- 
cal progress continues to acceler- 
ate. 

Misunderstandings about the 
CIA’s role have generated contro- 
versies regarding its role in Op- 
erations Desert Shield/Storm and 
in shaping national military strat- 
egy. These controversies have 
surfaced broad questions about 
the proper relationship between 
the CIA and the military. 

| believe important ClA-gener- 
ated intelligence is at least par- 
tially ignored because of false im- 
pressions about the CIA. 

It is time to dispel these myths. 
Instead, we should use a more 
professional, shared relationship 
when developing national military 
strategy. 


Endnotes 


1. In response to lessons learned during 
the Gulf War, the CIA has strengthened 
its bonds with the DOD to provide coordi- 
nated and timely intelligence support to 
U.S. military commanders in the field. For- 
mer CIA Director, Robert M. Gates, estab- 
lished the Office of Military Affairs on 5 
March 1992. This decision was based on 
recommendations from the Military Sup- 
port Task Force which identified meas- 
ures to improve CIA support to military 
planning and operations. 

2. The inability to reliably disseminate in- 
telligence, particularly imagery, within the 
theater was one of the major intelligence 
failures in Operations Desert 
Shield/Storm. One aspect of the problem 
was the lack of interoperable hardware: 
out of 12 Secondary Imagery Dissemina- 
tion units deployed in-theater, only 4 
could communicate with one another. 
Often the component headquarters staff 
failed to pass available intelligence down- 
ward to air wings and ground units. Sen- 
ior commanders don't always pass 
intelligence downward, from Washington. 
3. DIA analysts contended that Iraq was 
conducting training exercises. The CIA 
alerted policymakers and the nee as 
early as mid-July that Iraq appeared to be 
planning an attack. 


Mr. McGuire is a senior imagery analyst in 
the Near-East Africa Division, Imagery Ex- 
ploitation Group, National Photographic 
Interpretation Center, CIA. Mr. McGuire 
served as an imagery analyst during Op- 
erations Desert Shield and Storm. He is a 
graduate of Grambling State University, 
and attended George Washington Univer- 
sity for Middle East Affairs studies. He is 
also a graduate of the U.S. Army War Col- 
lege. 
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HUMINT AUTOMATION 


NOT AN OXYMORON 


by Captain Gregory Gonzales 


U.S. soldiers captured an enemy 
major as they overran his com- 
mand post. They didn’t realize 
their prisoner knew of an enemy 
plan to strike deep into the U.S. 
corps rear area. Two days later, 
the captive was interrogated at 
the corps EPW holding area. In- 
timidated and weary, he de- 
scribed the upcoming operation in 
detail. The interrogators sent their 
report to the corps Analysis and 
Control Element (ACE) through 
the only means available—a tac- 
tical FAX. 

The FAX operator at the ACE 
had received hundreds of FAXs 
and was trying to do several 
things at once when the report ar- 
rived. In the confusion, he didn’t 
read the report and threw it into a 
hold file for someone to read 
later. 

The lesson to be learned from 
this example is simple: human in- 
telligence (HUMINT) reports that 
cannot be automated may never 
reach their intended audience— 
the commander. 

This type of failure occurs all 
too often. Analysts often overlook 
reports which they must read due 
to the volume of reports a corps 
and division ACE receives. 








A Unique Problem 


Military leaders have long rec- 
ognized that human reporting pro- 
vides intelligence that no other 
source can provide. However, the 
Army has not successfully auto- 
mated HUMINT, even though it is 
an integral part of the all-source 
intelligence picture. 

Signals intelligence (SIGINT) is 
ideally suited for automation and 
its reports currently parse into the 
correlated data base of the All- 
Source Analysis System (ASAS). 
Until the recent Ill Corps War- 
fighter Exercise at Fort Hood, HU- 
MINT reports, usually lengthy and 
diverse, could not successfully 
parse into the ASAS correlated 
data base. 

The mission of the 163d MI Bat- 
talion (Tactical Exploitation) dur- 
ing the Ill Corps Warfighter Exer- 
cise was twofold: 

0 To totally integrate counterin- 
telligence (Cl) into an all- 
source intelligence data base. 

0 To automate the HUMINT re- 
porting process. 

The Army had not accom- 
plished either goal before. 





KSALUTE Message Format 
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EXER/(Exercise Nickname)// 


MSGID/SALUTE/(CDR 163 MIBN-IPW) / PW001)// 
NARR/(Free Text)// 


KSALUTE/(Size)/(Activity)/(Location)/(Course)/ 
(Enemy Unit Designator)/(Date-Time Group)/ 


(Equipment)// 
MKS/(Free Text)// 
‘DECL/OADR// 
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Figure 1. 








The members of the Interroga- 
tiorn/Cl Company, 163d Mi Battal- 
ion (TE) populated the ASAS data 
base with interrogation and Cl re- 
ports. The ACE then used them 
to complete the Ill Corps intelli- 
gence picture and to provide valu- 
able intelligence during the War- 
fighter Exercise. Ill Corps started 
the process during Phantom Sa- 
ber Ill, the ramp-up exercise. 


Warfighter Ramp-up 


During Phantom Saber Ill, our 
first step in automating HUMINT 
reports was to select a reporting 
format that would parse into 
ASAS. We chose the KSALUTE 
report. The K means that the re- 
port is automated. SALUTE 
stands for the standard format: 
size, activity, location, unit, time, 
equipment. The KSALUTE is an 
approved U.S. Message Text For- 
mat. (See Figure 1.) 

The KSALUTE report provided 
a concise, structured format to 
transmit spot reports derived from 
interrogation and Cl reports. The 
format is not without problems, 
but it did allow us to gain entry 
into the ASAS. 

During Phantom Saber Ill, the 
only available communications 
was the UGC-144 Communica- 
tions Terminal (1970s technol- 
ogy). We sent KSALUTE reports 
to the ASAS via Mobile Sub- 
scriber Equipment (MSE). This 
process created some interesting 
challenges. 

All automated reports that enter 
the ASAS must first pass through 
the Communications Control Set 
(CCS). The CCS acts as a 
switchboard to route all different 
types of reports to the ASAS. 
During corps-level operations, 
various units send thousands of 
reports through the CCS, causing 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The Linguist Paradigm 


by Lieutenant Colonel 
Richard F. Riccardelli 


From intelligence skills, to liaison 
with coalition forces, to contract 
negotiations and law enforcement 
operations, linguists allow U.S. 
Forces to understand peoples 
and forces. All throughout World 
War Il, the U.S. Government des- 
perately needed Japanese trans- 
lators, and during the Korean War 
the need for Korean linguists 
again far surpassed the supply. 
U.S. Forces faced the same prob- 
lem again in the Middle East and 
Somalia because of a shortage of 
Arabic and Somali linquists. ' 

Why do the DOD and the U.S. 
Army continually fail to develop 
an adequate pool of linguists? 
Can the current linguist system 
adequately meet our national 
strategic interests in a world 
where the “threat” is no longer bi- 
polar? What management, legis- 
lative, and governmental pro- 
grams would ensure that linguist 
availability meets military require- 
ments and future national needs? 


America’s Linguist 
History: A 20th Century 
Tale of Neglect 


The United States is a nation of 
immigrants. While America finds 
its strength in cultural diversity, 
the nation’s history before World 
War II reflects an isolationist phi- 
losophy of “fortress” America pro- 
tected by two oceans. 

Nevertheless, America saw the 
need for foreign language profi- 
ciency. In 1913, 89 percent of 306 
colleges and universities sur- 
veyed required a modern foreign 
language for admittance. 

However, this positive trend did 
not continue. Students taking high 
school German dropped from a 
pre-war high of 25 percent to less 
than 1 percent in 1929. 
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From 1929 to the 1940s, 
Carnegie Corporation studies 
showed a drop in foreign lan- 
guage participation, accompanied 
by an academic emphasis on 
reading and writing foreign lan- 
guages. The trend resulted in a 
generation of Americans unable 
to speak French, German, or 
Spanish.* Americans disliked al- 
most all things foreign. 

World War Il was America’s 
“wake up call.” Isolationism no 
longer served as a viable strategy 
in a world where military and eco- 
nomic alliances, technology, 
transportation, and _ information 
systems linked the interests of 
nation-states. Mirroring this real- 
ity, over 11,453,000 Americans 
served outside the United States 
from 1941 to 1945; during the Ko- 
rean War, 3,700,000 served over- 
seas. 


Although America emerged 
from World War Il as a super- 
power, modern language study in 
high schools dropped to only 13 
percent by 1949. As high school 
standards fell, colleges followed 
suit. By the 1960s, 69 percent of 
colleges awarded degrees with- 
out a_foreign language require- 
ment. 

America has slightly reversed 
this trend over the past quarter 
century. Today, nearly 25 percent 
of pre-college students study a 
modern language. Still, the United 
States does not match the inten- 
sity of language study in other in- 
dustrialized countries like Ger- 
many, France, Japan, and the for- 
mer Soviet Union, where an esti- 
mated 10 million Russians read 
English. Conversely, only 10,000 
Americans can read Russian. 

Today, 75 percent of American 
colleges award degrees without a 
foreign language requirement. 
Only eight percent of U.S. college 
students study a foreign lan- 


guage.’ 

Fortunately, America remains a 
nation of immigrants. The 1990 
census indicates that 20 million 
U.S. residents are foreign-born 
and 32 million Americans speak a 
language other than English. 


The Military and Federal 
Linguist Experience: 
Filling the Void 

The U.S. military developed the 
first program for linguists just be- 
fore the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor in 1941. While mobilizing 
the military and industry, the mili- 
tary identified an urgent need for 
Japanese linguists. Years earlier, 
when Army Chief of Staff General 
George C. Marshali served as a 
battalion commander in China, he 
taught and advocated foreign lan- 
guage training for his soldiers. No 
doubt, Marshall influenced the 
U.S. Army’s emphasis on devel- 
oping linguist programs. 

In late 1941, the government 
established the Military Intelli- 
gence Service Language School 
at the Presidio of San Francisco 
to teach Japanese. The school 
trained only second-generation 
Japanese-Americans (Nisei) in- 
itially. A survey of 3,700 Japa- 
nese-Americans of military age 
showed that only 4 percent had a 
useful understanding of Japa- 
nese; and another 3 percent re- 
quired considerable training. Few 
non-Asiatic Americans spoke or 
understood Japanese. 

The school moved to Camp 
Savage in May 1942 and later to 
Fort Snelling, both sites were in 
Minnesota. 

In coordination with American 
colleges and universities, the 
Army developed a_ curriculum 
which emphasized speaking and 
listening through the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program 
(ASTP). The Army Japanese Lan- 
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guage School was established at 
the University of Michigan. Using 
ASTP techniques, American uni- 
versities taught Annamese, Ara- 
bic, Bengali, Bulgarian, Burmese, 
Chinese, Czech, Dutch, Finnish, 
French, and other languages 
needed for the war effort. 

The teaching materials devel- 
eped through ASTP became part 
of a major revolution in foreign 
language instruction. Through in- 
tense language training of six 
months to a year, the program 
produced linguists who could 
compete with graduates of six or 
more years of a language in aca- 
demic institutions. 

Other services and government 
agencies established similar pro- 
grams. The Navy created the 
Navy Oriental Language Schools 
at Boulder, CO, and Stillwater, 
OK. The Navy used American 
college campuses to teach lan- 
guages under the V-12 programs, 
an Army ASTP equivalent. Both 
services, in coordination with the 
Federal Government, started lan- 
guage and government schools at 


Charlottesville, VA, and Coiumbia 
University, New York City. '* 

In June 1946, the school at Fort 
Snelling moved to the Presidio of 
Monterey, CA, where the admini- 
stration added Chinese and Ko- 
rean language programs. In the 


early 1960s, the government 
combined the Navy and Air Force 
programs into a joint school 
called the Defense Language In- 
stitute (DLI). During the Vietnam 
War, the school trained more than 
20,000 advisors and intelligence 
personnel in Vietnamese. 

Today, DLI employs 900 in- 
structors, teaches over 20 lan- 
guages, and graduates 5,000 
military and government linguists 
annually.“ An advanced school 
for Russian studies is based in 
Germany. 

There are three other federal 
language schools. The State De- 
partment’s Foreign Service Insti- 
tute is in Alexandria, VA, with field 
offices in Tunis, Taiwan, Yoko- 
hama, and Seoul. It has an enroll- 
ment of 2,000 and provides in- 
struction in 45 languages; the 
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State Department supplies 60 
percent of the students. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and the 
National Security Agency run the 
other two schools. ' 


Legislation 


Congress recognizes the na- 
tional security value of linguistic 
education and training. Examples 
of language legislation include— 
0 The Gi Bill education loan pro- 

gram after World War II. 

0 The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. 

0) The Foreign Language for Na- 
tional Security Acts of 1984 
and 1985. 

O The National Security Educa- 
tion Program of 1991. 

Senators Paul Simon and David 
Boren and former Congressman 
Leon Panetta are well-known 
congressional advocates of_for- 
eign language development. '° 

A 1984 Act authorized foreign 
linguist proficiency pay for military 
linguists. They receive pay based 
on their proficiency and language 
difficulty. 

The National Security Educa- 
tion Act of 1991 is known as “the 
Boren Bill,” after Senator David 
Boren, then chairman of the Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee. It in- 
cludes legislation that gives fed- 
eral intelligence agen- 
cies a larger, more 
qualified pool of key 
regional and language 
experts. Through the PA 
program, DOD man- 
ages a trust fund of 
$20 million to educate 3 
personnel in _ foreign 
cultures. and _—lan- 
guages. 


The Army 
Linguist 
Management 
Structure and 
Shortfalls 


The Secretary of the 
Army is the DOD's ex- 
ecutive agent for the 
Defense Foreign Lan- 
guage Program. Within 
the Army, the Director 


of Training in the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions manages the program. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence (DCSINT) is the Service 
Program Manager that identifies 
language requirements and re- 
views and assesses the overall 
program. The DCSINT also chairs 
the Army Language Program Re- 
view Committee to coordinate the 
Army effort. 

Before the drawdown, 15,000 
DOD positions required foreign 
language skill; the Army required 
9,087 of these. The Intelligence 
Branch uses over half of the 
Army’s requirements; the Army 
allocates the remainder to Special 
Forces, military police, and the 
adjutant general corps. In addi- 
tion, the Reserve Component 
(RC) uses an additional 15,000 
linguists. ' 

Finally, the Federal Interagency 
Language Roundtable  coordi- 
nates training and academic 
standards. Roundtable _ partici- 
pants include DOD, the Depart- 
ment of State, National Security 
Agency, U.S. Information Agency, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, U.S. Joint Publications 
Research Service, Peace Corps, 
Veice of America, Department of 








Commerce, U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and the Li- 
brary of Congress. 
In 1976, the Army Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel sponsored 
a study to determine why the 
Army had failed to develop and 
retain needed linguists. Many of 
the difficulties revealed in the 
1976 study remain problems to- 
day. However, programs to use 
indigenous linguists succeeded in 
Korea, Saudi Arabia, and So- 
malia. 
Recently, the Army improved its 
system to identify and track lin- 
guists, but it still has not estab- 
lished a system to determine con- 
tingency linguist require- 
ments.“ The Army seldom 
fills units with multiple con- 
tingency requirements at 
100 percent of their linguist 
authorizations. Additionally, 
over 50 percent of military 
linguists do not reeniist. 
The highest priority lan- 
guages which are very diffi- 
cult to learn (Arabic, Rus- 
sian, Korean, Chinese- 
Mandarin, Persian-Farsi) 
are also the languages with 
the lowest reenlistment per- 
centages. 
Many other issues cause 
shortfalls in sustaining sol- 
dier linguist skills, includ- 
ing— 
© Poorly resourced non- 
resident training pro- 
grams. 

0) A lack of emphasis in 
some units. 

0 Inadequate integration 
of foreign languages 
into exercises. 

0) War plans that fail to identify 
linguist requirements. 

A promising program to provide 
linguists for contingencies uses 
RC soldiers. A linguist brigade in 
Utah is particularly noteworthy. 
Per capita, Utah is the most lin- 
guistically diverse region of the 
nation because of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Later-day Saints 
missionary program. . 

This brigade and those linguist 
units in Louisiana and Florida 
train and employ exclusively as 
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linguist translators. Assigned to 
companies by language, these 
linguists represent an invaluable 
contingency and mobilization 
pool. 


Future Army and National 
Direction 


A knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, obviously, has become 
an indispensable sidearm to the 
modern soldier, a weapon upon 
which not only his mission, but his 
life may very well depend. 

—The Federal Government’s 
Foreign Language Training Pro- 
grams U.S. Senate Report, 1959 





Today, U.S. foreign, economic, 
and military policies require a 
greater depth and diversity of lin- 
guists. 

The Army should replicate the 
language training lessons _ it 
learned in World War Il. Govern- 
ment should fund a training and 
national service partnership be- 
tween the academic and business 
communities and government lan- 
guage schools. U.S. businesses 
would benefit from this pool with 
one of every three U.S. corpora- 
tions owned or based abroad and 


the increasing economic power of 
foreign markets. Incidentally, our 
society translates into English 
only 20 of 10,000 technical Japa- 
nese journals published each 
year. 

There is a post-World War II 
precedent for this union. After the 
war, the Army established a fully 
staffed American university in 
Biarritz, France, to offer active 
duty soldiers college courses and 
linguist training.” Indeed, DOD 
has developed many quasi-aca- 
demic and academic relationships 
for study and training. Rand, SRI 
International, Applied Physics 
Laboratory programs at John 

Hopkins University, and 
the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology serve 
as examples of this mar- 
— 

Next, in cooperation 
with colleges and univer- 
sities, the government 
could use portions of se- 
lected military installa- 
tions identified for closure 
as universities for lan- 
guage and area studies. 
Again, business, acade- 
mia, and government 
should cooperate in this 
effort. 

The use of high tech- 
nology to provide interac- 
tive automation and video 
training and translation 
requires continued em- 
phasis. The military has 
only used video telecon- 
ferencing, computer train- 
ing, and linguist network- 
ing to a limited extent. In 

cooperation with the private sec- 
tor, DOD and other government 
agencies should explore a na- 
tional training and linguist sustain- 
ment system. 

We need to establish regional 
RC units based on ethnic concen- 
trations. Many large ethnic com- 
munities exist in our nation’s cit- 
ies. Capitalizing on these commu- 
nities for national service recruit- 
ment would improve current and 
future mobilization requirements. 

The key to organizational suc- 
cess is command emphasis on 
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Linguist Update 
by Sam E. Delajoux 
The Office of the Chief of Military Intelligence (OCMI) provides the 
following update to several points Lieutenant Colonel Riccardelli 
made in his article. 

1. “Government should fund a training and national service 
partnership between academic and business communities and 
government language schools." 

In 1992, the U.S. Government established the Center for the Ad- 
vancement of Language Learning (CALL). This effort was part of a 
foreign language initiative to bolster the country’s foreign language 
capabilities. 

In a period of worldwide change and shrinking federal dollars, the 
government created CALL to ensure all federal agencies share criti- 
cal language resources. One of CALL’s most important missions is to 
strengthen the ties between government, the academic community, 
and business. 

A standing committee, comprised of DOD and other government 
agency representatives, performs this mission through research and 
development. The committee meets regularly with the academic and 
business communities to share information and to foster mutual un- 
derstanding of each agency's linguistic needs. 

2. “The use of high technology to provide interactive automat- 
ion, (and) video and translation requires continued emphasis.” 

Systems like Video Tele-Training (VTT), Satellite Communications 
for Learning (SCOLA), and computer learning software and hardware 
continue to enhance language training. Continued language research 
and expanded use of automation and artificial intelligence systems 
will lead to greater successes in the future. 

3. “We need to establish regional RC units based on ethnic 
concentrations.” 

Currently, the Army is establishing more RC language units nation- 
ally. A main consideration is to locate these units close to concentra- 
tions of applicable ethnic groups. We anticipate these enclaves will 
provide a lucrative source of civilian-acquired foreign linguists. This 
initiative will prove to be a smart, cost-effective recruiting strategy. 

4. “The key to organizational success is command emphasis 
on linguist readiness and proficiency.” 

AR 220-1, Unit Status Reporting (31 July 1993), requires com- 
manders to report linguist proficiency levels as a criteria for accept- 
able unit readiness posture. Linguists must score at least 2-2 on the 
Defense Language Proficiency Test (DLPT) to achieve the standard 
rating. As a result, units with linguists establish, sustain, and upgrade 
Command Language Programs. 

Additionally, the revised AR 611-6, Army Linguist Management 
(projected for January 1995), establishes the 2-2 DLPT ratings as the 
minimum language proficiency levels for a linguist. 


Mr. Delajoux is the OCMI language action officer. 











linguist readiness and proficiency. 
Finally, the DOD linguist program 


requires increased support at 
DOD and interagency levels. The 
complexity of the economic, so- 
cial, and military environment to- 
day requires a larger pool of lin- 
guists in all sectors of govern- 
ment and business. 
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Automation and artificial intelli- 
gence systems may provide 
some relief to our linguist needs. 
The investment we make today in 
developing citizen linguists will 
pay great dividends in peace and 
war in the 21st century. 
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x = Intelligence 
“in Peace Operations: 
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by Captain John E. 4 


Della-Giustina 


In 1898, the Spanish-American 
War thrust the United States onto 
the international stage as a world 
power for the first time. As the 
United States concludes its first 
century as a global leader, the 
problems that confront us today 
are similar to those we encoun- 
tered during our first decade in 
this position. 

Our leaders have struggled with 
the question of how to pacify un- 
stable foreign countries in which 
the United States has a national 
interest. We have deployed mili- 
tary forces in the Philippines, 
China, Panama, and Cuba in the 
10 years after the end of the 
Spanish-American War. Recently, 
U.S. Forces deployed to Somalia, 
the former Yugoslavia, the Sinai, 
Rwanda, and Haiti. 


Military Information 
Division Historical 
Background 


An example that illustrates the 
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The MID in Cuba, 
1906-1909 


importance of intelligence in 
peace operations was the Military 
Information Division (MID) during 
the second occupation of Cuba 
from 1906 to 1909. Of particular 
interest is the intelligence support 
the MID gave to the Army of Cu- 
ban Pacification (ACP). The MID 
experience in Cuba parallels pre- 
sent and future missions. 

The history of the MID was 
short but significant before the 
first intervention in Cuba. Estab- 
lished in 1885, the MID was a 
small section of the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office. Its primary functions 
were to— 

0 Collect information on foreign 
military forces. 

© Control the Army attache sys- 
tem. 

1 Compile maps and geographic 
studies. 

From 1898 to 1902, the agency 
contributed to the Army’s efforts 
first during the Spanish-American 
War and later during the Philip- 
pine Insurrection. In 1903, Secre- 
tary of War Elihu Root estab- 
lished the General Staff which 
consisted of three administrative 
divisions. The MID was the sec- 
ond division.' This demonstrated 
for the first time that the stature of 
intelligence had grown, and its 
function had become institutional- 
ized at the highest Army level. 

In April 1898, the U.S. Con- 
gress passed the Teller Amend- 
ment as a stipulation to declaring 
war on Spain. It stated that after 
the war, Cuba would receive its 
independence once it was paci- 
fied. In the December 1898 
Treaty of Paris, Spain ceded 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands to the United 


States. These became national 
territories. At the same time, 
Spain gave Cuba to the United 
States but the Teller Amendment 
prevented the island from becom- 
ing American territory. 


First Intervention 


After the Spanish-American 
War, the United States main- 
tained a unique relationship with 
Cuba. Its pacification and rebuild- 
ing, under the leadership of U.S. 
Army Brigadier General Leonard 
Wood, took three years. On 20 
May 1902, Cuba was granted in- 
dependence, and Tomas Estrada 
Palma became its first president. 

However, before granting Cuba 
independence, the U.S. Congress 
once again exerted control over 
the island’s destiny. It attached a 
provision to the independence 
agreement known as the Platt 
Amendment. The amendment 
permitted the United States to in- 
tervene in Cuba to preserve “a 
government adequate for the pro- 
tection of life, property, and indi- 
vidual liberty.“ Cubans _reluc- 
tantly made this part of their con- 
stitution. 

In August 1906, political turmoil 
and revolt erupted in Cuba. On 29 
September 1906, Estrada Palma 
and his weak government re- 
signed because attempts to nego- 
tiate a settlement with the rebels 
had failed. This action left no one 
in charge of Cuban affairs. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who 
had monitored the crisis for a 
month, immediately sent 5,000 
U.S. Soldiers and Marines “to re- 
store order” and “temporarily as- 
sume political control of the is- 
land.” The U.S. Army played an 
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integral part in the administra- 
tion’s decision to intervene. 

U.S. Army leadership realized 
that intelligence operations were 
essential if the military deployed 
to Cuba. Brigadier General 
Frederick Funston, a Medal of 
Honor winner during the Philip- 
pine campaign, knew the Cuban 
rebels from his service with the 
Cuban Army of Liberation before 
the Spanish-American War. He 
wrote to the Army Chief of Staff, 
Major General J. Franklin Bell, 
that the Cubans were highly mo- 
bile insurgents with good scouts 
and excellent information sources 
among the population. 

Bell, also a veteran of the Phil- 
ippines, emphasized the impor- 
tance of inteliigence in a pacifica- 
tion campaign in a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the end of Au- 
gust 1906. The letter stated that if 
the military was going to support 
Estrada Palma and quell the re- 
volt, the Army should send per- 
sonnel to collect information on 
the Cuban rebels. It further stated 
that the Army should establish a 
network capable of identifying 
“every individual secretly con- 
nected with the rebels’ supply, in- 
formation, and communication 
service.”* Bell then directed the 
General Staff to prepare a plan 
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for possible intervention in Cuba. 

The MID was a key player in 
planning the Cuban operation. 
This was the first mission that 
would test the proficiency of the 
new General Staff. The official 
U.S. Army intelligence history 
states that the excellent planning 
by the second division (MID) and 
the third division (War College), 
“should have served to silence 
forever any lingering doubts 
about the desirability of a General 
Staff Corps being formed in the 
United States Army.” 

The MID supplied information 
about the Cuban rebels, the 
populace, weather, and terrain, 
and provided maps. These 
formed the basis for a realistic 
plan for 18,000 soldiers to quell 
the revolt. Roosevelt approved 
the plan and Major General Bell's 
recommendation to send two offi- 
cers to Cuba to collect informa- 
tion.© The MID had planned well. 
It would now shift its focus from 
planning to on-the-ground opera- 
tional intelligence support to 
those forces on the island. 


Second Intervention 


When the second intervention 
began, the MID immediately sent 
several officers to Cuba. In Sep- 
tember 1906, nine MID officers 


were in Washington; a month 
later, five of them deployed to 
Cuba. By 11 October 1906, Major 
David Gaillard and Captain John 
Furlong established the MID 
headquarters of the ACP in Mari- 
anao, just outside Havana. They 
were assisted by Captain Dwight 
Aultman, a Spanish linguist who 
the Army had stationed in Cuba 
during the first occupation after 
the Spanish-American War. He 
was also one of two officers Major 
General Bell sent to Cuba at the 
beginning of September 1906 to 
gather intelligence before the in- 
tervention. 

The MID soon built an effective 
political and tactical intelligence 
organization throughout Cuba. It 
divided the island into 26 sectors 
and placed an intelligence officer 
at each of the major Army detach- 
ments outside Havana. These of- 
ficers reported directly to MID 
headquarters near the Cuban 
capital, except in one region. In 
the sugar-producing province of 
Santa Clara, a center of rebel 
sympathy, the 12 sectors passed 
information to a regional MID of- 
fice headed by Major William D. 
Beach, who had served as the 
MID Chief in, Washington from 
1903 to 1906. 

Most of the intelligence officers 
in the outlying sectors were cap- 
tains and first lieutenants detailed 
to the MID. Although they had lit- 
tle or no experience in MID mat- 
ters, they performed their duties 
adequately. These officers pro- 
vided information to skilled MID 
Officers like Captain Furlong, who 
correlated it to accurately portray 
what was occurring in Cuba. 

During the occupation, MID offi- 
cers performed a variety of intelli- 
gence functions. Initially, their 
task was “to idcntify the insur- 
gents, including their hiding 
places, sources of supply, and 
sympathizers in the civilian popu- 
lation."” However, soon after the 
intervention began, the large U.S. 
Army presence and a joint Ameri- 
can-Cuban Disarmament Com- 
mission virtually eliminated the 
possibility of a major conventional 
armed conflict with the insur- 
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gents. The MID’s primary mission 
at that time was to collect infor- 
mation about the various Cuban 
political factions and special inter- 
est groups. 

In their first year on the island, 
the MID also helped the Army’s 
chief engineer create a detailed 
map of Cuba. Major General Bell 
considered a complete map of the 


intelligence from Cuba 
During the second occupation 
of Cuba, the MID provided intelli- 
gence to the Army. Both the MID 
headquarters in Marianao and 
Major Beach’s regional office sent 
reports to the ACP chief of staff. 
They also gave vital political intel- 
ligence to the American Provi- 


ernor of current trends and condi- 
tions among the people. The MID 
released some of the best exam- 
ples of these reports during its 
first several months on the is- 
land. 

On 2 November 1906, Furlong 
disseminated “Notes on Field 
Service in Cuba.” This pamphlet 
analyzed the Army’s approach to 
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island necessary for the ACP to 
maintain order. MID officers often 
supervised infantry and cavalry 
units during terrain mapping op- 
erations in their sector. The final 
map was excellent and, according 
to reports, instrumental in deter- 
ring a Cuban armed insurrection. 

The people observed the map- 
ping operations and believed the 
U.S. Army knew the terrain as 
well as any Cuban did. Conse- 
quently, they believed the ACP 
and Cuban government could 
counter rebel activity anywhere 
on the island. In addition, MID of- 
ficers continually forwarded re- 
ports of the “terrain, towns, and 
communication systems” in their 
area. 
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sional Governor of Cuba. 

The Cuban people were a pri- 
mary source of information, and 
intelligence officers used them 
extensively. The MID spent as 
much as a thousand dollars a 
month on Cuban informants. For 
this purpose, the MID had an in- 
itial allocation of $20,000 from the 
War Department's Emergency 
Fund created by the U.S. Con- 
gress in 1899."" 

Captain Furlong wrote numer- 
ous analyses of Cuba’s political 
situation. His four years’ experi- 
ence in the Philippines and Cuba 
had prepared Captain Furlong for 
insurgent warfare and pacification 
efforts. He was able to apprise 
the Army and the provisional gov- 


pacification based 2n previous 
U.S. programs in the Philippines 
and Cuba as well as Spain’s ex- 
perience in Cuba. Furlong be- 
lieved there were three essential 
duties in counterinsurgency op- 
erations: 

0) Identify the insurgents. 

0) Prevent them from holding 
“popular support.” 

0) Decimate them through vigor- 
ous, unrelenting offensive as- 
saults. 

Although intelligence was im- 
portant in all three missions, Fur- 
long believed identifying the in- 
surgents was the most critical. To 
carry this out, he advocated that, 
“all field commanders have secret 
service funds available” for this 
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purpose. 

When Captain Furlong interro- 
gated captured rebels, he de- 
clared that they should keep pris- 
oners awake for as long as it took 
to complete a thorough interroga- 
tion. The objective of these ses- 
sions was to find out as much bio- 
graphical information as possible 
on other rebels. 

Furlong also recommended that 
one officer serve as the “intelli- 
gence officer, provost marshal, 
and provost judge" for each Army 
section as the most effective wa 
to centralize these operations. ' 
This emphasized the importance 
of close coordination between law 
enforcement and _ intelligence 
agencies in peace operations. 

In December 1906, the MID 
wrote “an extensive biographical 
study” of influential politicians and 
rebel officers throughout Cuba. 
This study contained photographs 
of some of these men and ac- 
counts of their lives and political 
activities. In 1907, Captain Fur- 
long provided analytical reports of 
Cuban political speeches, includ- 
ing a projection of the favored 
candidates in the yet unsched- 
uled nationwide elections. 

One of the most important 
events the MID evaluated and re- 
ported was the Juan Masso Parra 
conspiracy. In late July 1907, 
Masso Parra, an exiled revolu- 
tionary, returned to Cuba and 
tried to stir up anti-American sen- 
timent. He advocated that the lo- 
cal populace assault the U.S. 
Army and destroy “foreign-owned 
property.” Several reports to Pro- 
visional Governor Magoon con- 
vinced him that a revolt was immi- 
nent. On 26 September 1907, he 
ordered Masso Parra and his 
confederates arrested. Due to 
Magoon’s swift action any support 
for Masso Parra’s_ violent ideas 
quickly dissipated. ' 

The MID also furnished infor- 
mation about another potential 
threat to the island’s stability in 
1907. Commanders and _intelli- 
gence officers reported that non- 
Cuban businessmen planned to 
smuggle guns. To protect their in- 
terests from prolonged instability, 
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these plantation owners and mer- 
chants were allegedly attempting 
to instigate violence between the 
U.S. Army and Cubans to ulti- 
mately cause U.S. annexation of 
the island. Subsequent _intelli- 
gence work proved most of these 
allegations false.' 

Thus, in several instances, the 
MID had proven its worth. The 
MID had provided ACP headquar- 
ters and the Provisional Gover- 
nor’s office crucial indications and 
warnings (I&W) of possible 
threats. In the Masso Parra case, 
Magoon then took the necessary 
action and averted a possible re- 
bellion. Masso Parva could have 
gravely damaged U.S. efforts to 
successfully pacify Cuba and re- 
turn the government to the Cuban 
people. 


End of the Intervention 


On 7 December 1907, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his yearly 
speech to Congress, spoke about 
the ongoing intervention in Cuba. 
He praised the efforts of Ameri- 
cans working there, declared that 
elections would return the govern- 
ment to the Cubans, and that the 
United States would leave the is- 
land by 1 February 1909. 

These pledges firmly estab- 
lished U.S. policy toward Cuba. 
Thereafter, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and the U.S. Army con- 
tinued their duties and prepared 
for eventual withdrawal. ' 

In August 1908, the Cubans 
held both provincial and local 
elections, followed by national 
elections on 14 November 1908, 
without incident. Peace at the 
polls ensured a successful end to 
the second occupation. The Army 
used the MID to provide intelli- 
gence on the conditions in Cuba 
as late as November 1908. Major 
General Bell requested informa- 
tion on which Cuban politicians 
would most likely be pro-U.S. af- 
ter the withdrawal, with the end of 
the occupation drawing near. 

Two days after the national 
elections, Captain Furlong sent a 
memo to Bell detailing, “who were 
the best men or those most suited 
for being used by Americans.” 


In January 1909, most of the 
American soldiers left the island 
and the last troops departed at 
the end of March. President 
Roosevelt and Cuban newspa- 
pers praised the U.S. Army for its 
fine efforts throughout its 30 
months on the island. '? 


Aftermath 


After doing an outstanding job 
in Cuba, MID officers returned to 
Washington in 1909 to find a very 
different General Staff. In 1908, 
the MID and the War College Di- 
vision had moved to Washington 
Barracks, 20 miles from the Capi- 
tol. War College staff officers also 
convinced the Chief of Staff to 
subordinate the MID to the War 
College Division. MID officers 
protested both of these actions 
without success. 

Apparently, the Army did not 
publicize the MID’s contribution to 
the success in Cuba. As a result, 
intelligence throughout the Army 
suffered greatly for nearly a dec- 
ade. (it was not until 1917 that 
Colonel Ralph Van Deman resur- 
rected intelligence functions in the 
General Staff and the Army.) 

In 1909, Van Deman, then a 
captain in charge of the MID’s 
Map Section, saw many of his fel- 
low MID officers leave intelligence 
duties or become instructors at 
the War College. However, in 
1909, the MID published two 
works on its Cuban experience: 

0 The first publication was a 
“sanitized” version of Captain 
Furlong’s 1906 pamphlet, 
“Notes cn Field Service in 
Cuba,” called Military Notes 
on Cuba, 1909. Any reference 
to counterinsurgency opera- 
tions and the activities of 
Cuba’s politicians was de- 
leted. 

© The second publication was 
Road Notes, Cuba, 1909.° 

Even with these two publica- 
tions, the MID didn’t capitalize on 
lessons learned during the Cuba 
years because the Army virtually 
disbanded the MID. Therefore, 
many of the lessons from that in- 
tervention were forgotten. The 
U.S. soon changed its focus to 
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European problems, and became 
involved in World War I. 


Lessons Learned 


Today’s intelligence soldiers 
can benefit from the lessons 
learned by MID officers in Cuba. 
A look at MID experiences in 
Cuba re-emphasizes many of the 
principles found in current field 
manuals on operations other than 
war, to include— 
© Acknowledge the primacy of 

human intelligence (HUMINT) 
operations. 

1 Make peace enforcement the 
first priority before implement- 
ing peacekeeping operations. 

0 Centralize intelligence. 

0) Use intelligence information 
and analysis to provide |&W to 
decision makers. 

© Get HUMINT assets on the 
ground as soon as possible. 

HUMINT is the primary source 
of intelligence in peacekeeping 
operations. The MID depended 
on HUMINT as the sole source of 
intelligence from 1906 to 1909 as 
do many peacekeepers today. 

As the world grows more tech- 
nically oriented, other sources 
have emerged that can provide 
good intelligence in peace opera- 
tions. Nevertheless, none is as 
valuable as HUMINT. Our present 
MI force structure in those units 
most likely to conduct peace op- 
erations reflects this simple tenet. 

In peace operations, _intelli- 
gence and other assets must in- 
itially concentrate on peace en- 
forcement. The Army, usually in 
joint or combined operations, 
must establish military security or 
an atmosphere of peace, before 
implementing a pacification plan. 
Therefore, it is necessary to neu- 
tralize (often by military force) po- 
tential insurgents or terrorists and 
separate them from their popular 
support. This is the first step in 
successful, comprehensive peace 
operations. 

The MID’s task was made eas- 
ier because Cuban rebels wel- 
comed a U.S. presence as long 
as Estrada Palma was not in 
power. In October 1906, most in- 
surgent groups bowed to the de- 
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cisions of the joint American-Cu- 
ban Disarmament Committee. 
However, the MID continued to 
focus on possible rebel violence 
during its first months on the is- 
land. The MID compiled the infor- 
mation necessary to support any 
armed action against the rebels. 
This initial data later proved use- 
ful when the MID supplied intelli- 
gence on the political aspirations 
of many former rebels. 

When the U.S. Army is tasked 
to control a large geographic 
area, it must establish a central- 
ized intelligence infrastructure. In 
1906, intelligence officers were 
not assigned to all battalion and 
higher staff levels in the ACP. 
However, the MID soon stationed 
an intelligence officer at each ma- 
jor garrison on the island. The 
Army set this precedent during 
MID operations late in the Philip- 
pine Insurrection. 

The parallels between MID op- 
erations and those of the current 
intelligence apparatus are appar- 
ent. As in Cuba, local intelligence 
officers analyze information ob- 
tained in their own sector to pro- 
vide intelligence to their com- 
manders. Local intelligence is re- 
ported to the centralized intelli- 
gence office that monitors the 
overall situation and issues peri- 
odic analyses of events. The MID 
performed these tasks well and 
even set up a regional intelli- 
gence office to focus on the most 
vulnerable area. 

The local and centralized office 
structure also provides the best 
way to disseminate |&W. Local in- 
telligence officers must under- 
stand every aspect of their sector. 
This includes an understanding of 
the relationships between ail 
threats, the society, the terrain, 
and other significant regional in- 
fluences. Each sector is unique, 
and accurate |1&W depends on a 
thorough understanding of the 
sector. 

The centralized office uses the 
same methodology on a broader 
scale. It combines each of the lo- 
cal situations with regional, na- 
tional, and perhaps international 
situations to analyze all threats 


throughout the area of interest. 

For example, the MID central 
office in Marianao warned the 
military and provisional governor 
of the Masso Parra and gun- 
smuggling episodes based on in- 
formation from local and other 
sources. 

Intelligence assets and person- 
nel must be among the first to ar- 
rive in an area to conduct peace 
operations. The foundation for ef- 
fective U.S. Army peace opera- 
tions is the early deployment of 
local, centralized intelligence of- 
fices (initially focusing on peace 
enforcement operations). This 
tenet results in accurate |&W and 
intelligence support to the com- 
mander. 

In October 1906, for the first 
time in U.S. Army history, intelli- 
gence soldiers and organizations 
were in the vanguard of a major 
military operation. MID officers 
were essential to the successful 
peace operations of the ACP from 
1906 to 1909. 
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1 ” 
by Major Gary Allen, PhD, and 
Roger D. Smith 


Tactical Simulation (TACSIM) pro- 
vides interactive computer-based 
simulation to support intelligence 
training in MI battalions through 
echelons above corps units. TAC- 
SIM is used in exercises such as 
REFORGER, Central Fortress, 
Ulchi Focus Lens, Team Spirit, 
and Warfighter. These exercises 
occur in the United States, Ger- 
many, and Korea. In near-real- 
time mode, TACSIM trains all as- 
pects of intelligence from the de- 
sign of collection requirements to 
the analysis of raw intelligence. 
TACSIM models the tasking, col- 
lecting, and reporting functions of 
specific U.S. reconnaissance as- 
sets. 


Characteristics 


The modei was originally devel- 
oped as the Post Oak Simulator 
System in 1979 under the U.S. 
Army Training and Doctrine Com- 
mand (TRADOC). In 1980 it was 
renamed TACSIM. One of its first 
missions was to stimulate the All- 
Source Analysis System (ASAS) 
with a realistic volume of intelli- 
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gence reports using the correct 
format. From a scripted scenario 
data base, TACSIM would oper- 
ate intelligence missions against 
enemy forces and generate re- 
ports in U.S. Message Text For- 
mat (USMTF). TACSIM would 
then provide ASAS with reports at 
multiple classification levels form- 
ing the perceived picture of a con- 
flict in progress. 

TACSIM was able to stress in- 
telligence analysts involved in 
training exercises, because of its 
standard format and realistic out- 
put. Before TACSIM was intro- 
duced into the training arena, hu- 
man scripters replicated the 
performance of collection assets 
and wrote the appropriate reports 
to train analysts. Other intelli- 
gence simulations are available, 
but none contain validated sensor 
and platform models of the fidelity 
in TACSIM. 

Another — significant charac- 
teristic of TACSIM is its ability to 
produce standardized USMTF re- 
ports. This enables the model to 
transmit simulated intelligence di- 
rectly into the same assets that 
process real-world intelligence. 
TACSIM reports can be proc- 


essed without modification or 
manual intervention using the 
message parsers of systems 
such as— 

Warrior. 

Hawkeye. 

The Electronic Processing and 

Dissemination System. 

The Enhanced Tactical Users 

Terminal (ETUT). 

Constant Source. 


In near-real-time 
mode, TACSIM 
trains all aspects 

of intelligence. 


This concept translates into 
more realistic training through the 
use of systems the way they will 
be used in actual combat. 

FM 34-1, Intelligence and 
Electronic Warfare Operations, 
states: “Realistic training fosters 
awareness of the capabilities and 
limitations of the Intelligence Bat- 
tlefield Operating System in non- 
MI units while honing the skills of 
MI soldiers and organizations.” 


Equipment and 
Architecture 


The TACSIM suite includes a 
standard Communication Support 
Processor (CSP). The CSP can 
transmit data to exercise partici- 
pants at multiple security levels. 
This real-world communication 
connection enables the transmis- 
sion of TACSIM reports across 
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Figure 1. Intelligence support array. 


Automatic Digital Network 
(AUTODIN) and local transmis- 
sion lines. Since most intelligence 
units have access to AUTODIN, 
they can participate in worldwide 
exercises, supporting the para- 
digm “Train as you fight.” 

The TACSIM System contains 
Army and Air Force validated 
models of selected intelligence 
collection assets, including— 

(1 Communications _ intelligence 
(COMINT): Rivet Joint, Senior 
Spear, TACJAM, Comfy Levi, 
TRQ-30, GUARDRAIL, Cefirm 
Leader, QUICKFIX, TRAF- 
FICJAM, TEAMMATE. 
Electronics intelligence 
(ELINT): QUICKLOOK, Senior 
Ruby, Rivet Joint, TEAM- 
PACK, TEREC, SR-71 EIP, 
EA-6B, National ELINT. 
Imagery intelligence (IMINT): 
SR-71 Optical Bar Camera, 
SR-71 High Resolution Radar, 
RF-4C photo and _ infrared, 
UPD-4 side-looking airborne 


radar (SLAR), OV-1D SLAR, 
U-2 H-Camera, U-2 Advanced 
Synthetic Aperture Radar Sys- 
tem (ASARS), National IMINT. 
The Wargaming architectures 
emerge under the Distributed In- 
teractive Simulation (DIS) and 

Aggregate Level Simulation Pro- 

tocol (ALSP). These will provide a 

foundation for TACSIM to support 

any exercise in the world from 
any TACSIM-equipped simulation 
center. This means that units can 
deploy less equipment and fewer 
personnel to support training ob- 
jectives. This will greatly reduce 
operational costs and risks. Fig- 
ure 1 shows the system’s intelli- 
gence support array. 

Currently, TACSIM is opera- 
tional at— 

1) TACSIM Project Office (TPO), 
Manassas, VA. 

0 U.S. Army Intelligence Center 
and Fort Huachuca, Fort 
Huachuca, AZ. 

0 U.S. Army Materiel Systems 


Analysis Activity, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, MD. 

Joint Warfare Center (JWC), 
Hurlburt Field, FL. 

National Simulation Cen- 
ter/Battle Command Training 
Program (NSC/BCTP), Fort 
Leavenworth, KS. 

XVillth Airborne Corps, Fort 
Bragg, NC. 

| Corps, Fort Lewis, WA (TPO 
site). 

lll Corps, Fort Hood, TX (TPO 
site). 

V Corps, Frankfurt, Germany 
(TPO site). 

U.S. Forces Korea, 
(TPO site). 


Seoul 


Realistic Scripting 


Traditionally, COMINT is difficult 
to simulate without using human 
scripters to provide realism. TAC- 
SIM has developed a method of 
providing realistic COMINT that 
corresponds to the dynamic char- 
acteristics of the exercise over 
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time. This model provides a more 
realistic intelligence product. The 
goal is to eliminate the COMINT 
burden from human scripters for 
most training situations. 

COMINT reports can describe 
superior/subordinate (in both di- 
rections), lateral echelon, and 
skip-echelon communications. 
The information in a report can in- 
clude the location, activity, and 
identification of both the transmit- 
ting and receiving units. 

A section of the report is avail- 
able to record any conversational 
narrative. In the past, this narra- 
tive was selected from a library of 
scripted sentences and phrases. 
These narratives were grouped 
by type and activity of the unit in- 
tercepted. This provided only a 
minimum level of correlation be- 
tween the scripted conversation 
and exercise events. TPO and 
the Army greatly improved and 
expanded this concept to provide 
a better correlation between 
COMINT and the exercise. The 
software is better informed than 
any human scripter could be, 
since the software can access a 
huge amount of simulation data. 

Scripted conversations are now 
categorized according to various 
unit characteristics. It is possible 
to generate detailed narratives to 
use oniy under specific condi- 
tions. These characteristics in- 
clude type, echelon, and activity 
of the detected unit. In addition, 
scripted conversations can focus 
on the amount of time the unit 
has conducted its current activity. 
This results in narrative reports 
that correspond to the doctrinal 
operations a unit performs (for ex- 
ample, establishing defensive po- 
sitions, going on the offensive, or 
beginning to convoy). 

TPO and the participating unit 
must create the narrative library 
before the exercise and may use 
it for multiple exercises. There- 
fore, it is impossible to include de- 
tails about exercise events and 
unit identifiers at that time. To en- 
hance the realism of these narra- 
tives, the TPO developed a dy- 
namic method by which the 
model can include the unit name, 
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type, echelon, activity, location, 
and call sign in the narratives as 
the report is generated. 

The level of detail of the TAC- 
SIM COMINT model frees human 
scripters from many laborious 
tasks and allows them to focus on 
special cases and high priority 
events. As a result, TACSIM pro- 
vides exercise participants with 
computer-generated intelligence 
which far surpasses any available 
during the past decade. 


Sensor Flexibility 


TACSIM tightly controls the 
sensor models to assure accurate 
portrayal of the actual sensor 
platform and system reporting ca- 
pabilities. Recent requirements 
dictate that, in addition to tradi- 
tional sensor suites, TACSIM ac- 
commodate new and conceptual 
assets. Exercise controllers can 
add and then customize these ge- 
neric sensors and platforms to 
replicate any definable IMINT or 
ELINT system. 

This is especially useful for as- 
sets such as unmanned aerial ve- 
hicles. Controllers can configure 
these assets in various ways. 
TACSIM can design sensors with 
a wide variety of operating limits 
and_ characteristics, such as 
range, altitude, velocity, and 
banking angle. Each platform can 
carry multiple sensor packages, 
complete with unique physical, 
electronic, and imaging charac- 
teristics. Now, units can test the 
contributions of new and concep- 
tual assets in exercises when as- 
set performance data is available. 


TACSIM Analysis 
Operations Node 


The TPO developed the TAC- 
SIM Analysis Operations Node 
(TALON) te meet new training ex- 
ercise requirements. For exam- 
ple, TACSIM must disseminate 
products to allied forces in Korea 
and NATO countries. Since the 
model operates at multiple secu- 
rity levels, some of the raw prod- 
uct are not releasable to these 
forces. Furthermore, it is common 
for these countries to send staffs 
to exercises without their intelli- 


gence analysts. The volume of 
TACSIM data may overwhelm 
such a small contingent and re- 
quire analysis, which is not their 
function. 


The TACSIM 
COMINT model 


... frees human 
scripters from 
many... tasks 
and allows them 
to focus on 
... high priority 
events. 


TPO designed TALON to ana- 
lyze intelligence as an analyst 
would. TALON is inserted be- 
tween the player and the TACSIM 
data connection. It can handle 
any message product that exer- 
cise participants cannot receive 
directly. TALON then processes 
all intelligence reports and pro- 
duces a NATO/Republic of Korea 
(ROK) releasable summary. 

TALON reports are released as 
Situation and SALUTE reports: 
Size, Activity, Location, Unit, 
Time, and Equipment. Textual 
statistics supplement these U.S. 
Message Text Format (USMTF) 
messages. They describe the 
type and volume of TACSIM re- 
ports that were used to produce 
each summary. TALON dissemi- 
nates reports to exercise partici- 
pants through the same commu- 
nications system TACSIM uses. 

The system is also useful at ex- 
ercises in which U.S. Forces can’t 
access secured facilities or didn’t 
bring their intelligence analysis 
elements. TALON produces sum- 
marized collateral products even 
though the unit tasks a mixture of 
COMINT, ELINT, and IMINT sen- 
sors. (See Figure 2.) 

TALON components include— 
0) Network gateways. 

0 X-Window-based user 
face. 

C1 USMTF reports parser. 

O) Relational data base manage- 
ment system. 

0 Intelligence 


inter- 


and 


tailoring 
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Figure 2. TALON concept of operations. 


analysis algorithms. 

©) Report writers. 

© System monitoring and main- 
tenance utilities. 

The heart of TALON is the tai- 
loring and analysis module. It is 
composed of algorithms broken 
into four primary groups: 

0 The first group extracts and 
scores data from new reports. 

O The second group correlates 
the new information with exist- 
ing intelligence on the de- 
tected unit to form a single 
perception of the enemy situ- 
ation. 
The third group translates nu- 
merical decision coefficients 
into English text. 
The fourth group prepares the 
information for inclusion into a 
USMTF message for transmis- 
sion to exercise participants. 


TACSIM After-Action 
Review User System 
TACSIM and TALON can pro- 
duce in excess of 100,000 intelli- 
gence reports during an exercise. 
The TACSIM After-Action Review 
User System (TAARUS) allows 
the operator to benefit from the 
training scenario through the 
analysis of exercise information to 
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find successes and failures. To 
support this need, the TPO pro- 
vides the TAARUS. This is a 
graphical query system with ac- 
cess to all intelligence data stored 
in a relational data base. 


TACSIM and 
TALON can 
produce in excess 
of 100,000 
intelligence 
reports during an 
exercise. 


TACSIM provides TAARUS a 
copy (in real time) of every report 
it transmits to exercise partici- 
pants and a copy of exercise 
ground truth data. Using an X- 
Window-based interface, an ana- 
lyst can access any piece of infor- 
mation moments after it is dis- 
seminated to the training audi- 
ence. You can group and filter 
data by various characteristics 
(for example, time, location, intel- 
ligence discipline, exercise par- 
ticipant, and sensor mission). 

You can format the output as 
maps in— 

0 Defense Mapping Agency ter- 


rain and standard 
symbols. 

© Multidimensional graphs. 

©) Predefined priority information 
windows. 

O Tabular data generated by 
user-defined queries. 

Using this system, exercise 
controllers can keep abreast of 
the latest intelligence events with- 
out tasking an entire staff to 
gather and collate the data. Map 
and graphical formats enable the 
presentation of large amounts of 
data in a usable form. TAARUS 
can further support the data by 
extended detail in tabular reports 
and summary windows. 


military 


National Wargaming 
System 


National Wargaming System 
(NWARS) is designed to simulate 
tasking, reporting, and dissemi- 
nating information from national 
intelligence collection assets. The 
Defense Support Projects Office 
(DSPO) developed NWARS for 
training and exercise support. 
These models include electronic, 
electro-optical, synthetic aperture 
radar, and infrared sensor collec- 
tion. 

NWARS reports are standard 
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USMTF and the CSP can release 
them just like those in TACSIM. 
NWARS is integrated with TAC- 
SIM so that both share the same 
input and output connections to 
the exercise combat driver. 
NWARS can also operate in a 
stand-alone mode with direct in- 
terface to exercise participants. In 
this case, you can enter mission 
taskings directly or remotely 
through collection management 
devices such as SWIFTHAWK. 


Rapid Scenario 
Preparation Unit for 
Intelligence 


The scenario data bases that 
drive the Corps Battle Simulation 
(CBS), TACSIM, NWARS, and 
other service models are ex- 
tremely large, detailed, and com- 
plex. Preparing and formatting 
this information before an exer- 
cise was a people-intensive task, 
requiring many months of effort. 
In order to minimize the cost, 
DSPO and TPO developed the 
Rapid Scenario Preparation Unit 
for Intelligence (RASPUTIN). 
RASPUTIN can construct an ac- 


curate data base of friendly and 
enemy forces. (See Figure 3.) It 
uses detailed knowledge of— 

0 Doctrinal procedures. 

0 Force structure. 

0 Fixed target characteristics. 

O Equipment characteristics. 

0 Terrain limitations. 

0 Weather data. 

With this automated support, 
RASPUTIN operators can con- 
struct an entire exercise scenario 
in a matter of weeks rather than 
months. Once constructed, tech- 
nicians insert the scenario into 
various simulations (for example, 
CBS and TACSIM). This guaran- 
tees that all systems begin the 
exercise with compatible repre- 
sentations of the battlefield. We 
estimate that the graphical inter- 
face and multi-simulation com- 
patibility cut preparation time from 
18 months to 2 weeks. 

Once RASPUTIN details the 
scenario according to its knowl- 
edge bases, operators can cus- 
tomize the data according to spe- 
cific situations and objectives. 
This provides the advantage of 
both exacting doctrine and experi- 


ence in determining the final exer- 
cise data base. 


(The TACSIM, TALON, TAARUS, RAS- 
PUTIN, and NWARS systems described 
in this article are directed by the U.S. 
Army Simulation, Training, and Instru- 
mentation Command [STRICOM], TAC- 
SIM Project Office, 7900 Sudiey Road, 
Suite 500, Manassas, VA 22110, 703- 
830-7607, and by the Defense Support 
Projects Office, 1670 Air Force Penta- 
gon, Washington, D.C. 20330-1670, 703- 
614-4653.) 


Major Allen is the TACSIM Project Direc- 
tor. He has held a variety of positions at 
division and corps levels. His military train- 
ing includes DIA’s Postgraduate Intelli- 
gence Program and CGSC. Major Allen 
holds a doctorate in educational technol- 
ogy, a master’s degree in telecommunica- 
tions management, and a_ bachelor’s 
degree in communications. 


Mr. Smith is a simulation engineer with 
Mystech Associates, which supports the 
development of military simulations for 
U.S. Army STRICOM. He has a master's 
degree in statistics and a bachelor’s de- 
gree in applied mathematics. 
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Nelson, Judi Palumbo, and Ed Santiago of 
the TACSIM Project Office who also 
helped with this article . 
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DEATH AT NARROW WATER: 


THE ANATOMY a AMBUSH 


by Captain Nicholas J. Eckert 


The mature terrorists are con- 
tinually learning from their mis- 
takes and developing their exper- 
tise. 

—British Army assessment of the Provi- 
sional Irish Republican Army 
On 21 August 1979, the Provi- 
sional Irish Republican Army 
(PIRA) dealt the British military 
the worst defeat it has ever suf- 
fered in Northern Ireland. in one 
brilliantly planned ambush at Nar- 
row Water in County Down, the 
PIRA killed 18 British soldiers. 

This death toll, coupled with the 
spectacular, same-day assassina- 
tion of Lord Mountbatten in the 
Republic of Ireland, shook the 
British Army to the core. With 
their actions, the terrorists had of- 
fered conclusive proof that they 
were a deadly force in the Irish 
Troubles. 

This particular ambush is wor- 
thy of analysis because it vaili- 
dates two principles of counterter- 
rorist/insurgent operations: 

C) Over time, a terrorist organiza- 
tion will learn from its mis- 


takes. 

©) Security forces that act pre- 
dictably will meet with disas- 
ter. 

To determine what happened 
you must examine Narrow 
Water's terrain and the combat- 
ants. 


The Setting 


Welcome to [Narrow Water], 
area of outstanding natural 
beauty. 

—Road sign outside the ambush site 


The Narrow Water area was an 
ideal spot to ambush a mounted 
security patrol. At Narrow Water, 
the A-2 Highway runs parallel to a 
canal connecting the town of 
Newry with the Irish Sea. To the 
southwest, the Republic of Ireland 
is just across the water. 

An abandoned stone lodge 
(Photograph 1) (the gateway to 
Narrow Water Castle) stood on 
the northeast side of the roadway. 





Photograph 1. The site where the old stone lodge stood. The gate 


was built after 1979. 
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Two hundred feet southeast of 
the ledge on the canal-side of the 
highway is a roadside rest area 
(Photograph 2). Army convoys 
routinely used the A-2 thorough- 
fare—a fact that local PIRA intelli- 
gence officers noted. 


The Target 


The unit caught in the PIRA trap 
at Narrow Water was a platoon 
from the 2d Battalion of the fa- 
mous Parachute Regiment. An 
elite force, the “Paras” had a long 
history of operations in Northern 
lreland. The Paras killed 13 un- 
armed Catholics in Derry in 1972. 
Needless to say, many members 
of the Nationalist community 
hated the Paras.° In a PIRA 
stronghold like South Down, they 
would be a popular “hit.” 

The platoon consisted of 30 
men armed with light infantry 
weapons. On this fateful day, the 
platoon was moving from Bal- 
lykinler Barracks to Newry. The 
platoon moved in an armored 
Land Rover jeep and two 4-ton 
trucks.” The Paras knew that the 
PIRA frequently used land mines 
against road-bound patrols. How- 
ever, the soldiers apparently had 
no warning of any threat against 
them.* 


The Unit 


A PIRA Active Service Unit 
(ASU) from nearby South Armagh 
conducted the attack.° Although 
the unit’s precise composition is 
unknown, we can make three as- 
sumptions: 

C It was an experienced terrorist 
cell with up to 10 members. 
0 It was familiar with the Narrow 
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Photograph 2. The road side where the first bomb exploded is 
in the foreground with the tower house behind it. The gate and 


castle can be seen on the right. 


Water area and the British 
Army units operating there. 

(1 It had the support of the local 
population. (Nobody warned 
the British despite the fact that 
civilians lived less than a thou- 
sand_feet from the ambush 
site.)’ 

The ASU’s mission was simple: 
kill as many British soldiers as it 
could in a dramatic way. 


The Plan 


Because of a previous incident 
at Narrow. Water, the terrorists 
knew how the Paras would prob- 
ably respond to an attack. In 
1976, an ASU had placed a com- 
mand-wire-controlled bomb close 
to the A-2 Highway. The PIRA 
had planned to detonate it when a 
patrol of Royal Marines passed it. 
However, the men in the convoy 
saw the wires and evaded the 
trap. While withdrawing, the ma- 
rines used the gate of Narrow 
Water Castle as a rally point and 
command post. 

The ASU planners decided the 
Paras were likely to take similar 
action if attacked on the highway. 
This offered an opportunity to 
conduct a dramatic two-phase 
ambush. 

The ASU developed a simple 
plan. The first phase of the am- 
bush would be nearly identical to 
the 1976 attack. PIRA operatives 
loaded a trailer with 1,000 pounds 
of explosives and covered it with 
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hay bales. They placed the trailer 
on the canal side of the road. The 
ASU didn’t use command wires 
for the “Brits” to see this time. in- 
stead, the ASU used a pulse from 
a model aircraft remote control to 
detonate the bomb from a secure 
position on the southwestern side 
of the canal. 

The ASU planned to detonate 
the bomb, then to rake the area 
with small arms fire. They in- 
tended to drive the surviving 
Paras into the nearest available 
cover—the Narrow Water Castle 
gate. There, the PIRA had buried 
a 500-pound land mine. This 
would finish off the platoon and 
any reinforcements. | 


A Textbook Killing 


Any soldier would admit as an 
operation it was very well done. 


—British soldier commenting on the 
ambush 


The Paras entered the kill zone 
along the roadway at 1630 hours. 
Although some of them saw the 
hay wagon, none of the soldiers 
thought it was out of place on a 
country highway. 

The ASU allowed the Land 
Rover and the first truck to pass. 
When the last truck drove by the 
trailer, the ASU detonated the first 
bomb. Residents of Newry heard 
the blast 11 miles away. It had a 
shattering effect on the Paras. In 
the words of one survivor: “Every- 
thing went black and this noise, 
the only thing | can equate it to is 
thousands of gallons of water 
rushing...roaring like a _ water- 
falll.”"" 

The explosion tore apart the 
truck and killed six soldiers, badly 
wounding another two. A black 
cloud of smoke hung over a road 
littered with bodies and burning 
hay.'* As the remaining soldiers 
milled around, ASU snipers fired 
on them. The Paras radioed for 
help and rushed from the road to 
the castle gate, into the second 
kill Zone (see Figure 1). 

Reinforcements quickly con- 
verged on the Narrow Water 
area, moving by Land Rover and 
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helicopter. Lieutenant Colonel 
Blair, commander of the Queen’s 
Own Highlanders Infantry Battal- 
ion, arrived on the scene. As he 
conferred with Major Fursman, 
the Paras’ commander, under the 
castle gate, the ASU detonated 
the second bomb (see Figure 
2.13 
The second explosion in the 
confined space of the gateway 
was far more deadly than the first. 
It killed 12 soldiers, including 
Lieutenant Colonel Blair and Ma- 
jor Fursman. Two more suffered 
serious injuries. As the ASU 
maintained sniper fire, the re- 
maining Paras reacted by firing 
wildly across the canal. They only 
succeeded in killing a British tour- 
ist.'* 

Shortly afterward, the ASU 
withdrew, and the ambush ended. 


Summary 

We will rip out [Britain’s] senti- 
mental, imperialist heart. 

—PIRA statement issued after the am- 
bush 

In a single afternoon, the PIRA 
did far more than kill 18 soldiers. 
It made a mockery of British 
claims that the terrorists were “on 
the run.” Because of this “clean 
hit” on the hated Paras, the 
PIRA’s reputation in the National- 
ist community soared. 
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Figure 2. Detonation at the gate. 


Lessons Learned 


The British experience at Nar- 
row Water is a warning for armies 
that conduct counterterrorist/in- 
surgent operations. A terrorist or- 
ganization will learn from its mis- 
takes and capitalize on any pre- 
dictability its opponents exhibit. In 
the final analysis, an old saying 
still applies, “Those who cannot 
learn from the past are con- 
demned to repeat it.” 
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FIRE SUPPORT DOCTRINE: 


“SENSOR Tl 


by Major Scott R. McMeen 


Vignette: In April (1994), two sen- 
ior officers visited the 24th Infan- 
try Division (Mechanized) Analy- 
sis and Control Element (ACE). 
They wanted to see how the ACE 
used input from high technology 
intelligence platforms to produce 
intelligence products and target- 
ing information for participating 
units during National Training 
Center (NTC) Rotation 94-07. 
During the visit, both officers criti- 
cized the fire support process as 
“archaic.” The field artillery intelli- 
gence officer kept quiet. 


NTC Rotation 94-07, the Ad- 
vanced Warfighting Experiment, 
Operation Desert Capture Il 
(ODC II), Operation Desert Ham- 
mer is over. These general offi- 
cers observed ODC II: 
0 The Army Chief of Staff. 
O Commander, U.S. Army 
Forces Command. 
0 Commander, U.S. Army Train- 
ing and Doctrine Command . 
© Most of the branch school 
commandants. 

They all agreed that the Army is 
moving in the right direction. Cer- 
tainly the exercise brought the 
Army closer to its goal of auto- 
mated command and control and 
a real-time common picture of the 
battlefield. 

So why is field artillery lagging 
behind? Why do senior officers 
complain of “archaic” methods? 
While the rest of the Army is digit- 
izing and streamlining, artillery is 
clinging to outmoded procedures. 
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What are these ob- 
solete procedures? 
Is there a legitimate 
complaint? 

To many, proce- 
dures for tactical fire direction ap- 
pear unnecessarily complicated 
or restrictive. Why is it necessary, 
they ask, to send requests for fire 
through half a dozen fire support 
elements (FSEs) and two or three 
fire direction centers before the 
request finally reaches a firing 
system? 


Why Not Sensor to 
Shooter? 


In the age of high-tech preci- 
sion sensors, self-location and re- 
porting systems, and digital com- 
munications, couldn’t we save a 
lot of time and assets (including 
unnecessary personnel) by sim- 
ply linking sensors directly to 
shooters? It should be possible to 
link M1A2 tanks directly to Pala- 
din howitzers, or unmanned aerial 
vehicles (UAVs) directly to Multi- 
ple Launch Rocket Systems 
(MLRS). Why aren't we taking ad- 
vantage of this capability? 

Proponents of the “sensor to 
shooter” concept make four as- 
sumptions: 

0 High-tech sensors will detect 
targets consistently and accu- 
rately. 

1 When a sensor detects/lo- 
cates a target, the only logical 
thing to do is immediately kill 
it. 

From the first and second 
points, it follows that sensors 
should talk directly to shoot- 


OOTER 


ers. 

FSEs or fire direction centers 
(FDCs) hinder the rapid en- 
gagement of targets. Anything 
that slows down sensor to 
shooter time is an unmitigated 
evil. Therefore, we must re- 
move FSEs and FDCs from 
the force structure. 

Under certain circumstances, 
these assumptions could prove 
valid. It makes perfect sense to 
link sensors to shooters when 
executing a detailed fire support 
plan after fire support personnel 
have already made key tactical 
fire direction decisions. Current 
fire support doctrine allows for 
this direct link. But when process- 
ing targets of opportunity, sensor 
to shooter links will not prove ef- 
fective. 


When processing 
targets of opportunity, 
sensor to shooter links 

will not prove effective. 


The assumptions that drive the 
“sensor to shooter” concept are 
demonstrably false. They ignore 
problems that our fire support 
doctrine was specifically designed 
to address. While direct sensor to 
shooter links are useful and ap- 
propriate when carefully planned, 
they simply do not make sense as 
a standard operating procedure. 
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Assumption 1 


High tech sensors will detect 
targets consistently and accu- 
rately. 

During NTC 94-07, various cen- 
sors sent data to the ACE, includ- 
ing— 

0 National systems. 

© Joint Surveillance Target At- 
tack Radar System (Joint 
STARS). 

0) Rivet Joint (USAF signals in- 
telligence [SIGINT] aircraft). 

1 GUARDRAIL (Army SIGINT 
aircraft). 

O TRAILBLAZER (a_vehicle- 
mounted communications in- 
telligence system). 

0) The U-2. 

0 The P-3 Orion. 

0) Pioneer UAV. 

While all of these systems pro- 
vided valuable information, only 
the U-2 and national imagery pro- 
vided what you could consider 
“target quality” intelligence. Tar- 
get quality intelligence includes 
target locations and descriptions 
of sufficient accuracy to permit in- 
direct fire systems to effectively 
engage targets. 

These two platforms provided 
excellent pictures of enemy vehi- 
cles, fighting positions, obstacles, 
assembly areas, and logistic sup- 
port areas. However, these 
sources were the least timely. 
The shortest time for analysts to 
disseminate a U-2 photo to the 
ACE was two hours. Most im- 
agery took much ionger to proc- 
ess and receive. If we had relied 
on imagery for targeting, we 
would have wasted ammunition. 

Furthermore, personnel had to 
analyze most images before they 
could translate the image into tar- 


get intelligence. The pictures we -, 


received normally had only one 


location (the center of the image) 
annotated. Target analysts usu- 
ally had to compare the image 
with the map and associate the 
image to the terrain to determine 
precise locations. 

If a sensor sent the same photo 
directly to a shooter, the shooter 
would fire at the center grid with- 
out conducting further analysis. 
Shooters receive fire orders 
which only require execution. 

Unmanned Aerial Vehicle. 
The UAV was the intelligence 
workhorse of the exercise. Unlike 
other imagery sources, UAV pic- 
tures were “real time.” The ACE 
saw the battle as it happened and 
provided an accurate description 
to the supported unit because of 
the UAV. However, while UAV im- 
agery was timely, it was not accu- 
rate enough for targeting. 

When using the forward looking 
infrared (FLIR) Moked 400 cam- 
era, which generally provided the 
clearest imagery, UAV target lo- 
cations were wrong by as much 
as 1,000 meters. Unless analysts 
could verify the UAV location 
through terrain association or an- 
other intelligence source, the unit 
could not use the UAV grid alone. 
(Editors Note: The Pioneer UAV 
Company strived for 80 meters 
accuracy during ODC Il. Addition- 


, 


ally, they can modify the Pioneer 
UAV during wartime by adding 
GPS which improves its accuracy. 
Hunter UAV operates with a GPS 
system.) 

Joint STARS. This system pro- 
vided valuable information about 
enemy movements, but was in- 
adequate for targeting. Joint 
STARS detects moving vehicles, 
but cannot identify the vehicles, 
nor distinguish friendly from en- 
emy movement. If Joint STARS 
detected a long column of vehi- 
cles moving through a choke 
point, a unit has sufficient data to 
initiate fires. 

Normally, another source must 
report to identify targets and con- 
firm their location. Joint STARS 
did an excellent job of “cross-cu- 
ing,” or redirecting other intelli- 
gence assets. 

Other Assets. Various SIGINT 
collectors (Rivet Joint, GUARD- 
RAIL, and TRAILBLAZER) pro- 
vided valuable information, but 
seldom of sufficient accuracy for 
targeting. The typical GUARD- 
RAIL and TRAILBLAZER target 
location ellipse was 2,000 x 500 
meters, far too inaccurate for tar- 
geting. However, Rivet Joint did 
provide precise locations for en- 
emy air defense radars. 

Nearly all of the information 
these sensors provided to the 
ACE required further analysis. In 
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most cases, another source had 
to confirm the information before 
we could service the target. To 
have placed any of these sensors 
in direct communications with a 
shooter would have produced 
meager results. 


Assumption 2 


When a sensor detects/locates 
a target, the only logical thing 
to do is immediately kill it. 

This assumption applies in cer- 
tain cases. Normally, we immedi- 
ately engage high payoff targets 
(HPTs) with long-range offensive 
capabilities, such as MLRS. But 
does it always make sense to kill 
an HPT immediately? The Army 
typically includes air defense tar- 
gets on HPT lists; but immediate 
engagement may not necessarily 
be the best option. 

If the division plans a deep at- 
tack, should we engage air de- 
fense targets as acquired? Or 
should we engage them immedi- 
ately before the attack, so the en- 
emy will have little time to recover 
before friendly aircraft appear? 


As a standard practice, 
direct sensor to shooter 
links generate serious 
problems. 


If sensors pinpoint a high eche- 
lon enemy command post, should 
we engage it immediately? Or 
should we synchronize its de- 
struction with some battlefield 
event, so that the command 
post's sudden disappearance will 
maximize enemy confusion? 

Does it always make sense to 
kill a target? Target destruction 
often is difficult to achieve, re- 
quires high expenditures of am- 
munition, or poses significant risk 
to aerial fire support systems. 
Normally we can only neutralize 
or suppress the target. 

Because neutralization and 
suppression are temporary ef- 
fects, we must synchronize fire 
support with other battlefield op- 
erating systems to create the de- 
sired effect. 

If you detect the enemy tank re- 
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serve, should you try to destroy it 
immediately? To try to destroy the 
target, the division may have to 
expend every allocated close air 
support sortie and fire MLRS 
rounds. 

The best option may be to neu- 
tralize the enemy tank reserve at 
the point when it poses the great- 
est threat to friendly forces. Or we 
could track the tank reserve and 
attack when it is in a more vulner- 
able posture, so that division 
aviation can destroy it. 

What if sensors locate a HPT 
and send a requesi for fire while 
their corresponding “shooter” is 
engaged with another high priority 
target? Should an MLRS battery 
interrupt its fires on active enemy 
batteries to engage an enemy 
communications site or logistic 
support area? A unit could place 
all these targets on their HPT list, 
and the priority of communica- 
tions sites may exceed enemy ar- 
tillery. As a better option, the unit 
could defer the fire mission on the 
communications site until com- 
pleting the mission against the ar- 
tillery. 

Targeting is a dynamic process. 
To do it effectively, you must do 
more than review the current HPT 
list and attack guidance matrix. 
Target attack criteria and HPT cri- 
teria change constantly with the 
tactical situation. 

To make an effective decision 
on when and how to engage a 
target, the decision maker must 
understand the— 

1 Commander's intent. 
0 Tactical situation. 
0 Status of fire support assets. 

FSEs and FDCs perform these 
functions. Sensors, on the other 
hand, have limited knowledge of 
the tactical situation, and virtually 
no knowledge of the fire support 
status. 


Assumption 3 


Sensors should talk directly to 
shooters. 

When a unit carefully plans and 
directs sensor to shooter links, 
they are appropriate and effec- 
tive. For example, we often link 
Firefinder radars directly to the di- 


vision’s counterfire cell. This ar- 
rangement makes sense because 
Firefinder is a highly accurate 
counterbattery artillery system. 
Active enemy artillery will almost 
always merit immediate engage- 
ment. 
We link task force maneuver 
scouts through a quick-fire chan- 
nel to their supporting artillery. 
The scouts need the protection of 
immediate fire support, and any- 
thing forward of their positions is 
probably enemy. 
However, does it make sense 
for Rivet Joint to talk directly with 
an MLRS battery, or for the UAV 
to talk directly to an aviation at- 
tack battalion? Under certain cir- 
cumstances, you could answer 
yes. You could task the UAV to 
observe named areas of interest 
and target areas of interest and 
act as the “trigger” for an aviation 
attack. Rivet Joint might send air 
defense artillery radar locations 
directly to an MLRS battery 
tasked to provide suppression of 
enemy air defense fires. 
It makes sense to link sensors 
to shooters when you— 
©) Apply the decide, detect, de- 
liver methodology. 

0 Synchronize this with the ma- 
neuver plan. 

1) Ensure you have a target loca- 
tion. 

However, as a standard prac- 
tice, direct sensor to shooter links 
generate serious problems. 

Fratricide. Fratricide is a major 
dilemma on the modern battle- 
field. While our sensor platforms 
can boast of impressive capabili- 
ties, they cannot positively iden- 
tify a target as friendly or enemy. 
To determine whether or not a tar- 
get is safe to fire requires experi- 
ence, judgment, and an intimate 
knowledge of the tactical situ- 
ation. 

The responsible maneuver 
commander or his fire support co- 
ordinator is best qualified to de- 
termine if a target is friendly or 
enemy. Direct sensor to shooter 
links leave these key decision 
makers out of the process. For 
targets beyond the coordinated 
fire line, far away from friendly 
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forces, this is not an issue. How- 
ever, when sensors detect a tar- 
get close to friendly forces, we 
must not allow them to calli for 
fires without coordination and 
clearance. 

Automation fanatics will no 
doubt dismiss this statement as 
hopelessly backward. Intervehicu- 
lar Information System (IVIS), En- 
hanced Position Location Report- 
ing System (EPLRS), and other 
systems that automatically track 
friendly locations will make it “im- 
possible” to mistake friendly 
forces for enemy forces. Never- 
theless, participating units com- 
mitted fraticide during NTC rota- 
tion 94-07 despite the presence 
of this new equipment. 

The recent disaster in northern 
lraq (the downing of two UH-60s 
by USAF aircraft on 14 April 
1994) should serve as a further 
reminder that the problem of frat- 
ricide is still with us, in spite of ad- 
vanced technology. 

Finite resources. Like most 
everything else, fire support as- 
sets are a finite resource. The 
Army has only so many shooters 
and ammunition. To get the most 
out of what’s available, doctrine 
says that commanders must 
mass their fires, and synchronize 
fires with the scheme of maneu- 
ver. If the Army allows every sen- 
sor to talk directly to a firing unit, 
it— 

0) Piecemeals fires. 

(1) Swamps firing units with fire 
requests. 

(©) Degrades the fire support fo- 
Cus. 

Experience from NTC rotation 
94-07 confirms this view. At the 
exercise after action review, a 
task force commander stated that 
his fire support assets were 
quickly overwhelmed by the num- 
ber of sensor calls for fire. The 
sensors, in this case, were com- 
bat vehicle crews equipped with 
digital communications. 

Execution. To synchronize and 
mass fires, you must carefully 
plan fire support. Sensor to 
shooter enthusiasts appear to be- 
lieve that fire support is most ef- 
fective when it is entirely sponta- 
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neous. The most critical consid- 
eration, in their view, is to rapidly 
engage whatever the sensor 
wants to engage. 

This is an important considera- 
tion, sometimes an overriding 
one. However, we should not 
leave the decision to engage tar- 
gets of opportunity to tank com- 
manders and squad leaders. Ele- 
ments in a position to see targets 
generally take a rather narrow 
view of the tactical situation. 

To an infantry squad pinned 
down by an enemy machine gun, 
that machine gun is the highest 
priority target on the planet. Like- 
wise, when a tank platoon con- 
ducts an attack, a single BMP ina 
good firing position is the nighesi 
payoff target imaginable. Even 
operators of remote high-tech 
sensors are apt to be less than 
objective about the relative impor- 
tance and accuracy of their target 
reports. 

The maneuver commander and 
the fire support coordinator, with a 
better overall picture of the tacti- 
cal situation, are best qualified to 
determine which targets of oppor- 
tunity require immediate attention. 
They should decide when to di- 
vert fire support assets from pre- 
assigned tasks to engage unex- 
pected enemy forces. 

Fire support principles. Direct 
sensor to shooter links violate 
several principles of fire support 
coordination: 

O Consider all attack means. 

0 Use the most effective means. 

© Use the lowest echelon capa- 
ble of furnishing effective sup- 
port. 

A sensor that communicates to 
a single fire support asset has 
only one option: engage that tar- 
get. This fire support unit may not 
be the most effective means to 
engage the target; it may not 
even be able to engage the tar- 
get. 

However, if the sensor commu- 
nicates with several fire support 
assets, it may violate another 
principle: 
© Avoid unnecessary duplica- 

tion. 

On the other hand, we can link 


an FSE to a variety of shooters, 
and it is trained to choose the 
most appropriate shooter to en- 
gage a target. 


Assumption 4 


FSEs and FDCs hinder the 
rapid engagement of targets. 
This article demonstrates that 

FSEs and FDCs are still essen- 

tial. While it is possible to bypass 

them, you may end up with 

desynchronized fire support. Our 

high-tech sensors still cannot— 

©) Locate and identify targets ac- 
curately. 

O Decide when and how we 
should engage targets. 

©) Protect friendly forces from 
friendly fire. 

(© Manage fire support assets. 


Automated systems will 

end the perception that 

we must streamline fire 
request procedures. 


Conclusion 


Improving technology will make 
the performance of these tasks 
faster and easier. Indeed, ad- 
vanced automated systems will 
end the perception that we must 
streamline fire request proce- 
dures. This will occur when we 
can automatically and rapidly re- 
view fire requests. 

Automated systems, however, 
will never relieve leaders of their 
command and control responsi- 
bilities. Commanders and fire 
support coordinators still protect 
friendly forces, establish priorities, 
and manage scarce fire support 
resources. 

These issues will remain no 
matter how sophisticated the 
technology. It appears we should 
maintain the field artillery’s “ar- 
chaic” methods—for a while yet. 


MAJ McMeen is the FAIO for the 24th ID 
(Mech). He has held numerous positions 
in artillery battalions, and served as an in- 
structor at the Field Artillery School and 
Command and General Staff College. 
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An OPORD 
in the Life of a Brigade $2 


by Captain Jon S. Cleaves 


This article tracks the brigade 
S2’s actions during the tactical 
decision making process. With 
each step, | will scrutinize the 
S2’s functions and contributions 
and the maneuver commander's 
expectations. 

Finally, | will examine some 
preparations to simplify execution 
of these steps when it counts. 
The scenario for this article is a 
U.S. heavy maneuver brigade 
conducting combat operations in 
a fictional theater. The focus is on 
the S2’s actions during the tacti- 
cal decision making process for a 
deliberate attack operations order 
(OPORD). The enemy uses the 
heavy threat model doctrine in 
this scenario. 


Planning 


The S2 and another captain 
from the S3 plans section return 
from the division OPORD in the 
back of a UH-1 helicopter. Over 
the whine of the engine, the S2 
radios the battlefield information 
coordination center (BICC) at the 
main command post (CP). The 
S2 instructs the BICC to prepare 
the initial situation templates for 
mission analysis. 

Based on his knowledge of the 
enemy and a rudimentary analy- 
sis of the terrain, the S2 formu- 
lates three basic enemy courses 
of action (COAs). 

The BICC and a shift of intelli- 
gence analysts execute the threat 
integration portion of the intelli- 
gence preparation of the battle- 
field (IPB) process. The BICC 
uses many tools, including— 

Doctrinal templates. 
Topographic maps in various 
scales and types. 

Automated terrain analysis 
data. 

Weather forecasts. 

Tactical planning factors. 
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Mission Analysis 

The S2 arrives at the main CP 
and begins the mission analysis 
process. He must present a num- 
ber of feasible enemy COAs. 
Then the commander will develop 
his guidance and the S3 will de- 
velop friendly COAs and the re- 
stated brigade mission based on 
the enemy COAs. 

The S2 and S3 must derive 
specified and implied reconnais- 
sance and surveillance (R&S) 
tasks to prepare the R&S warning 
order. Normally, three hours 
elapse between the end of the di- 
vision OPORD and completion of 
mission analysis. 

Time limits strain the S2 section 
to accomplish all of the required 
tasks. Clearly, the S2 must serve 
as the brigade IPB expert. 

While doctrine covers many an- 
swers, you do not have time to 
“hit the books.” It will take a well- 
trained S2 shop to accomplish the 
mission. If the S2 section spends 
the allotted time for mission 
analysis to develop situation tem- 
plates, the R&S warning order will 
not get done. 

The converse is also true. It 
takes proficiency for the S2 to 
execute all critical functions under 
the severe time constraints. He 
must also train others and dele- 
gate tasks. 


Commander’s Guidance 


Mission analysis is complete. 
The commander and the S3 hud- 
die over the map and situation 
templates, drawing boundaries on 
the acetate. After some reflection, 
the commander issues his guid- 
ance and initial intent. This guid- 
ance reflects a lifetime of maneu- 
ver experience and dynamic lead- 
ership. Unique among the staff, 
the S2 both drives and receives 
guidance. 

The commander explains how 
he wants to fight the enemy 
based on the situation the S2 pro- 


vided him. He explains what he 
must know about the enemy to 
succeed and how he sees the 
battle and its conclusion. Thus, 
the S2 and commander must 
thoroughly understand each 
other. However, there is no pro- 
gram of instruction for this critical 
relationship. 


Courses of Action 


The commander leaves. Battle 
staff members discuss specific ar- 
eas of the Battlefield Operating 
Systems (BOSs), as plans offi- 
cers develop three friendly COAs. 
The COAs must be viable, com- 
ply with the commander's guid- 
ance, and defeat the enemy the 
S2 portrayed. This is why the S2 
must help develop the friendly 
COAs as an equal participant. 

The S2 must ensure that com- 
bat arms officers do not operate 
in a vacuum. Too often, planners 
develop COAs alone, without a 
cooperative effort with the S2. 
The staff must wargame each 
COA against an uncooperative 
enemy. 

The S2 has little time, and will 
have even less later if the staff 
must scramble to replace a COA 
during the deliberate wargaming 
process. 

The commander returns. The 
battle staff briefs and compares 
three friendly COAs using the 
military decision making process. 
The commander selects a refined 
COA and issues further guidance. 
The staff then conducts a deliber- 
ate wargame of the selected 
COA. 

This is the most difficult step. It 
requires the combined effort of 
each battle staff member to syn- 
chronize quickly and precisely all 
available combat power. This will 
ensure the brigade can defeat ac- 
curately predicted, critical enemy 
events before they can affect the 
brigade. 
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Targeting 

A plan that does not integrate 
the intelligence BOS into the op- 
eration will fail. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the target- 
ing process. The S2 is a key 
player in and must thoroughly un- 
derstand the first two steps of the 
three steps in targeting: decide, 
detect, and deliver. 

Decide phase. During the de- 
cide phase, the S2 selects high 
value targets (HVTs) that the staff 
develops into high payoff targets 
(HPTs). Should the S2 fail to rec- 
ognize the importance of a key 
enemy capability, the commander 
and staff cannot make an edu- 
cated targeting decision. 

Detect phase. The S2 is the 
key player during the detect 
phase. His R&S plan must ensure 
that assets find the HPTs the 
commander targeted. The R&S 
plan must use all brigade re- 
sources. It must also focus on 
those critical enemy events and 
capabilities that influence the 


commander's decisions. 
An example of the level of detail 
necessary to integrate the other 


BOSs is the use of the combat 
observation/lasing team (COLT). 
The COLT is a brigade-level fire 
support observer. It can observe 
distant targets and call and desig- 
nate for precision munitions. But 
the brigade owns few COLT 
teams. 

You must consider: Wil/i the 
COLT team observe a named 
area of interest or a scatterable 
mine target? Will they call for con- 
ventional fires or designate for 
Copperhead, Hellfire, or A-10 mu- 
nitions? Will they report on the 
brigade command, brigade opera- 
tions/intelligence, or the fire sup- 
port net? 

The entire staff must work to- 
gether to answer these questions 
and to decide how best to attack 
each target. Hopefully the S2 pre- 
dicted, and the R&S plan identi- 
fied, each critical target. 


Rehearsal 


The S2 walks out onto the ter- 
rain model and turns to face the 
audience. They want to know pre- 
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cisely what enemy forces and ac- 
tions they must defeat. Inaccurate 
or incomplete information could 
result in the death of U.S. sol- 
diers. 

There is no room for excuses. It 
doesn’t matter which national sys- 
tem cannot down link or which 
part of the MI communications ar- 
chitecture is not working. A short- 
age of personnel to fill an already 
deficient Table of Organization 
and Equipment is no excuse. You 
cannot make the excuse that the 
advanced course focused on Ko- 
rea not Bosnia. 

The S2 must describe each 
event the enemy performs in pre- 
cise detail and in terms each 
commander and staff officer un- 
derstands. 

After the maneuver rehearsal, 
task force S2s, the MI company 
commander and executive officer, 
scout platoon leaders, COLT 
leaders, OH-58D pilots, and other 
members of the intelligence team 
gather to conduct an R&S re- 
hearsal. Each intelligence team 
member then demonstrates 
knowledge of his place in the op- 
eration. 

No S2 is an island. The S2 per- 
forms staff supervision over the 
R&S plan. He must coordinate 
this team effort to make it work. 


Plan of Action 


What follows is a plan to pre- 
pare the brigade S2 for combat 
operations. Note that the brigade 
S2 should accomplish these tasks 
now, not after deployment; then 
it is too late. 

Task #1: Learn the job. Make 
those with the knowledge and re- 
sponsibility teach you what you 
need to know. Start with the divi- 
sion G2. He thoroughly under- 
stands the tactical intelligence 
process and can train you on 
those critical skills. Then you can 
train your subordinates. Make the 
G2 take the time. 

Task #2: Learn the com- 
mander. Doctrinal publications 
and intelligence courses teach us 
how to perform the IPB process, 
but the commander must teach 
you his idiosyncrasies. In the end, 


he is your audience. Lead him to 
a map and a clean piece of ace- 
tate. Then make him tell you how 
he wants to see all the IPB prod- 
ucts. 

You communicate primarily with 
the commander through priority 
intelligence requirements (PIR). 

Task #3: Learn your friends’ 
jobs. Each BOS uses its own 
doctrine, tactics, language, and 
view of the battlefield. Sit with the 
rest of the battle staff and learn 
their business as often as possi- 
ble. Make one of the three 
friendly COA sketches. Let the 
engineer prepare your terrain 
overlay while you do his engineer 
battlefield assessment. Get in a 
tank or bradley during gunnery. 
Actively participate in each BOS! 

Task #4: Focus on warfight- 
ing. Staff officers often complain 
that administrative duties prevent 
effective training on warfighting 
tasks. This is a challenge for the 
S2. Make the time to train. Get 
away from headquarters. Your 
section can develop situation 
templates in the bowling alley 
lounge, if necessary. Inspect an 
arms room for the BICC, while he 
trains your section on terrain 
analysis. Practice the deliberate 
wargaming process continually. 
Don't break your focus, focus on 
warfighting skills. 

Warfighting skills perish over 
time and are the staff officer's 
equivalent to individual marks- 
manship. For the S2, the ability to 
analyze and predict battlefield 
events is critical. 

Task #5: Establish a team of 
teams. The brigade intelligence 
team consists of soldiers with var- 
ied skills, including: task force 
S2s, OH-58D pilots, task force 
scouts, ground surveillance radar 
operators, MI company soldiers, 
air defense artillery scouts, 
chemical and engineer reconnais- 
sance teams, COLT personnel, 
and MP squads. 

Gather them together in a room 
and introduce them to each other. 
Encourage them to train together 
and brief their doctrine once a 
week. Ensure they all participate 

(Continued on page 53) 
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DOCTRINAL ISSUES in 
JOINT TARGETING 


(Editors Note — Reprinted from A 
Common Perspective, the Joint 
Warfighting Center's Newsletter [July 
1994]. Some of the terminology, guid- 
ance, and issues mentioned are not 
resolved or approved as joint doc- 
trine. The joint doctrine development 
community is working to resolve 
these issues and should approve the 
appropriate doctrinal publications 
next year.) 


by Lieutenant Commander Dan 
Smith, USN 


The importance of careful se- 
lection of targets for air attack is 
emphasized by our experience. 

—U.S. Strategic Bombing Sur- 
veys (1945). 

The military has formalized tar- 
geting as a discipline for only 60 
years. During the interwar years, 
the Army Air Corps started an Air 


Corps Tactics School (ACTS), 
which emphasized and quantified 
basic targeting principles. 

ACTS developed the classic 
paradigm of the six-phase target- 
ing cycle (see Figure 1) and de- 
veloped the concept of strategic 


bombing. The U.S. effectively 
used this concept against the 
Germans in World War II under 
the brilliant leadership of General 
Curtis LeMay (the first Joint 
Forces Air Component Com- 
mander [JFACC]). ACTS doc- 
trine called for bombing the en- 
emy’s “centers of gravity” to de- 
moralize their population. 

After the war, Paul Nitze, 
George Ball, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, and Fred Searls wrote 
U.S. Strategic Bombing Surveys 
based on lessons learned during 
World War Il. These surveys set 
the stage for Air Force develop- 
ment of the modern principles of 
strategic targeting. 

The primary lesson was that the 
U.S. must develop greater focus 
and precision for strategic bomb- 
ing to ensure efficient use of re- 
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sources and humane treatment of 
civilians. Since World War Il, the 
Air Force has led the develop- 
ment of targeting doctrine. This 
effort culminated in the excellent 
AP 200-17/18 series of service 
publications on targeting and tar- 
geting intelligence. 


Thesis 


Since Desert Storm, the initia- 
tive to develop joint targeting doc- 
trine has shifted to theater com- 
manders in chief. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (JCS)-sponsored exercises, 
like the Ocean Venture and Agile 
Provider series, have tested and 
refined emerging joint doctrine. 

The Defense _ intelligence 
Agency (DIA) also participated in 
developing joint targeting doctrine 
by bringing service and theater 
targeting personnel together. This 
initiative occurred through the 
Military Targeting Intelligence 
Committee and its Battle Damage 
Assessment (BDA) Working 
Group. DIA’s leadership and the 
joint staff's diligence produced the 
second draft of Joint Publication 
2-01.1, Joint Tactics, Tech- 
niques, and Procedures for In- 
telligence Support to Targeting. 
This _ publica- 
tion incorpo- 
rates many in- 
itiatives devel- 
oped in thea- 
ters such as 
U.S. Central 
Command, 
U.S. European 
Command, 
and U.S. At- 
lantic Com- 
mand _ since 
Desert Storm. 

Significant 
issues in joint 
doctrine are 
still unre- 
solved. The 
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objective of this article is to list 
those unresolved doctrinal issues 
from a nonparochial perspective 
(what is most combat effective). 


issues 


Following is a discussion of is- 
sues that surfaced during Desert 
Storm. The joint community is 
slowly working them into doctrine. 
They involve sensitivities over the 
operational discretion of the war- 
fighting commander and combat 
efficiency of his forces and re- 
sources. 


JIPTL and the 
Air Tasking Order 


The Joint Task Force (JTF) staff 
developed the joint integrated pri- 
oritized target list (JIPTL) to focus 
the JTF planning effort before the 
72-hour air tasking order (ATO) 
cycle. This target cycle continu- 
ously revolves and generates 
ATOs three to five days from the 
current ATO. The JIPTL process 
enhances the forward vision of 
the Joint Force Commander 
(JFC). It projects resources 
against the enemy’s critical war- 
fighting nodes and war-sustaining 
capabilities. 
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The intelligence process sup- 
ports construction of the war 
JIPTL from— 

0 Indications and warning. 

0 Intelligence preparation of the 
battlefield. 

0 Data base management of en- 
emy order of battle. 

0 Enemy target systems analy- 
sis. 
The JTF staff developed the 
centralized system of national, 
theater, and operational joint intel- 
ligence centers to support these 
JFC efforts. (See Figure 2.) How- 
ever, we still need to resolve 
these issues: 
© Should the JIPTL drive the 
ATO? 

€— Who assigns execution of the 
JIPTL to the JFACC and other 
component commanders? 

C1) Who should draft and validate 
the JIPTL? 


JTCB Authority 


The JTF staff developed the 
joint targeting coordination board 
(JTCB) because of coordination 
problems during air operations 
over Iraq in early 1991. The JTCB 
is an advisory body only; it sits at 
the discretion of the JFC to pro- 
vide guidance on targeting issues 
beyond the forward edge of the 
battle area. 

The JTCB’s objective is to pro- 
ject the campaign in advance of 
the ATO and the force movement 
order. Tests of the concept during 
joint exercises have proven highly 
successful. 

The JTCB can efficiently ad- 
dress staff/component targeting 
issues when the JFC’s deputy 
chairs this forum, and the com- 
mander issues clear, concise 
guidance. It doesn't matter what 
forces the component _repre- 
sentative brings to the JTCB bar- 
gaining table; what counts is how 
well the component commander 
uses JFC resources to perform 
his mission. 

We must still resolve these is- 
sues: 

0 lf the JTCB validates the 
JIPTL, does it usurp the 
JFACC’s authority? Does the 
JIPTL hinder the combat com- 
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Figure 2. USACOM Targeting Flow Diagram. 


mander? 

lf the JIPTL involves more 
than several hundred targets 
(Desert Storm involved thou- 
sands), can the JTCB still con- 
sider the details or should 
another body, like the JFACC 
guidance, apportionment, and 
targeting cell, draft the JIPTL? 
Should the JFC staff the JTCB 
as a full staff element or 
should the JTCB rely on other 
Staffs for its operation, like the 
joint force fires coordinator 
(JFFC)? 


JFACC and JFFC 


We must resolve the relation- 
ship between the JFACC and the 
JFFC: 

C1) What mission does the JFFC 
perform? The JTF staff devel- 
oped the JFFC in the Atlantic 
theater to provide coordination 
of converging ground fires. 
The staff would work with the 
JFACC to coordinate battle 
¢ erations. 

Where does the JFFC fit into 
joint doctrine? Is it a com- 
mander, like the JFACC? Is it 
a fires coordinator on the JFC 
staff? Do they work for the 
JFC J3? 

Does the presence of a JFFC 
usurp the authority of the 
JFACC? 


Three Phases of BDA 


BDA is a vital component of 
combat assessment. While the 
JTF J3 is responsible for combat 
assessment because it measures 
the effectiveness of the JFC’s 
campaign plans, BDA is a J2 
function. It requires an all-source 
assessment of the real effects of 
ordnance on enemy facilities and 
forces. The three phases of BDA 
follow. 

Phase | involves initial reports 
on the physical damage the com- 
ponent forces levied on the en- 
emy. It involves more human in- 
telligence than any other phase. It 
is based on joint tactical air re- 
connaissance and surveillance 
mission reports from aircrews or 
other debriefs. 

Phase Il is an assessment of 
functional damage to the enemy. 
This is the responsibility of the 
JTF J2 (and his JTF Joint Intelli- 
gence Center [JIC]). For example, 
what difference does a hole in a 
bunker make if signals _intelli- 
gence indicates that the enemy’s 
command and control capability 
still functions? 

Phase Ill is the BDA bottom 
line. How have our efforts to de- 
grade or deprive the enemy’s 
warfighting capabilities damaged 
him? This involves all his com- 
mand and control systems, trans- 
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portation networks, energy distri- 

bution, communications, sea 

lanes, munitions depots, air de- 
fense, ports, airfields, and ground 
forces and their bases. 

The theater J2 (with the theater 
JIC) conducts target systems as- 
sessment of joint and allied ef- 
fects against enemy facilities and 
forces. However, these issues re- 
main: 

[1 Who should conduct BDA? 
Should the DIA feed the bot- 
tom line to the JFC or should 
the JFC, supported by the JIC 
(national/theater/operational), 
conduct their own BDA? 

What resources should the in- 
telligence community commit 
to perform BDA? How far up 
the chain should BDA be dis- 
seminated (The JFC or the 
White House)? Who should 
overlook the details to assess 
the JFC’s combat effective- 
ness at a micro level and 
macro level? 

Who prepares and releases 
the bottom line? How is a con- 
sensus bottom line coordi- 
nated among reporting 
authorities? 


Targeting Automation 
—Who Gets the Gouge? 
In the last three years, we have 
seen dramatic developments in 
automated data bases and con- 


nectivity throughout the chain of 
command. User-friendly targeting 
data bases and accessible 
shared imagery files provide JTF 
and component staffs with intelli- 
gence, tailored to their needs. 
Furthermore, joint intelligence 
work stations have broadened 
connectivity with bandwidth net- 
works that support simultaneous 
imagery, data base, and analyst- 
to-analyst exchanges. The satel- 
lite video teleconference has sup- 
plied a backup to theater and na- 
tional automatic data processing, 
which often becomes a preferred 
network for force management. 

O With increased bandwidth 
connectivity and complexity, 
and the cost of maintaining 
specialized communications 
circuits, who should be on 
line? Who determines the ex- 
tent of accessibility? 

If the joint task force staff de- 
velops a force management 
network for the joint war- 
fighter, how far down should 
the network extend? And how 
do we feed the service sys- 
tems into the joint systems? 

If information is power, how do 
we balance dissemination and 
operational access, while 
guaranteeing OPSEC? 


Conclusion 
The targeting discipline works 


at the intersection of operations 
and intelligence. Because it 
serves more than one master, tar- 
geting doctrine often causes con- 
flict among services and theaters. 
Doctrinal issues for joint targeting 
also cause air and/or ground de- 
bates. These complicate the old 
battle operations doctrine and 
reach into the heart of the endur- 
ing question of who wins wars. 

Joint universal lessons learned 
and JCS-directed joint exercises 
provide the objective forums for 
settling joint doctrinal issues, like 
those discussed above. The bat- 
tlefield should determine the best 
methods for winning wars—even 
when the battles are simulated. 

Some doctrinal principles are 
enduring, proven over and over 
again in peace and war, like the 
six phases of the targeting cycle. 
Others are evolving, like the 
unique contributions of the 
JFACC to modern joint warfare 
and the developing usefulness of 
the JTCB to foster true “jointness” 
at the operational level of warfare. 
We need to remain open to the 
next war's joint doctrine require- 
ments; not simply to what we did 
to win the last war. 


Lieutenant Commander Smith is currently 
the J2 Staff Officer for Targeting Plans 
and Policy, USACOM J2. 





Mi Corps Hall of Fame Nominations 


The Office of the Chief of Military Intelligence 
(OCMI) accepts nominations throughout the year for 
the MI Hall of Fame. Anyone can nominate an indi- 
vidual for induction into the. MI Hall of Fame. Com- 
missioned officers, warrant officers, enlisted sol- 
diers, or civilians who have served in a U.S. Army 
intelligence unit or in an intelligence position in the 
U.S. Army are eligible for nomination. 

A nominee must have made a significant contri- 
bution to MI which reflects favorably on the MI 
Corps. In certain isolated instances (particularly in 
the case of junior soldiers), the nomination may be 
based on heroic actions rather than other docu- 
mented contributions. 


Nominees cannot be employed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in any capacity at the time of their nomina- 
tion. Individuals cannot be self-nominated. An an- 
nual Hall of Fame Board convenes to review nomi- 
nations and to make recommendations to the Chief 
of Military Intelligence. However, the Chief of Mili- 
tary Intelligence is the final approving authority for 
inductions into the Hall of Fame. 

The OCMI provides information on nomination 
procedures. If you wish to nominate someone, con- 
tact OCMI, U.S. Army Intelligence Center and Fort 
Huachuca, ATTN: ATZS-MI (CPT Kirby Daras), Fort 
Huachuca, AZ 85613-6000; or call DSN 821-1180 or 
602-533-1180. 
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intelligence Support in the BCE 


by Captain Richard E. Nock 


The U.S. Combined Forces Com- 
mand Battlefield Coordination 
Element (BCE) is one of only 
three Army BCEs. It operates at 
theater or operational level of war 

(Figure 1). It provides liaison be- 

tween the ground component 

commander (GCC) and the air 
component commander (ACC). 

The BCE coordinates and syn- 

chronizes air operations in sup- 

port of the— 

© GCC ground operations plan 
and scheme of maneuver. 

(1 Commander in Chief, Com- 
bined Forces Command and 
his campaign plan. 

The BCE is a subordinate staff 
element of the CJ3 (combined, 
joint level G3). Many officers and 
soldiers from different branches 
of the Army, including MI, form 
the BCE. It consists of a head- 
quarters and two divisions (plans 
and operations) that are organ- 
ized into nine sections. Addition- 
ally, field army liaison officers col- 
locate with the BCE. 

To further facilitate operations, 
Army ground liaison officers and 
Republic of Korea (ROK) battle 
coordination officers are also part 
of the BCE. However, they are lo- 
cated with U.S. and ROK air force 
tactical fighter wings throughout 
the peninsula. 


Plans and Operations 
Divisions 

An intelligence section supports 
each division in the BCE. The in- 
telligence section supports the 
plans division and the fusion sec- 
tion supports the operations divi- 
sion (Figure 2). These two sec- 
tions provide intelligence support 
based on the different functions of 
the two divisions. 

The plans division represents 
the GCC to the combined target- 
ing cell of the combined targeting 
board. The plans division repre- 
sents the GCC when the targeting 
board develops the pre-posi- 
tioned integrated tasking order 
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(pre-ITO) or the subsequent ITO. 
In essence, the ITO is the theater 
deep battle plan. 

The ITO is the ACC’s air opera- 
tions order. Any flight planned for 
that day is put into the ITO. Addi- 
tionally, units must schedule mis- 
sile launches in the ITO (hence 
ITO and not air tasking order). 
This cycle begins 36 hours before 
execution. 

The targeting cell and the tar- 
geting board consist of repre- 
sentatives from all theater compo- 
nents. They meet daily to plan the 
ITO for the day 36 hours out. The 
plans division coordinates and 
executes the future battle. This 
focus differs from the operations 
division focus on the execution of 
the ITO (the current battle). 

The operations division repre- 
sents the GCC to the ACC execu- 
tion cell during the coordinated 
execution of pre-ITOs or sub- 
sequent ITOs to synchronize the 
theater deep battle. 

The operations division recom- 
mends the diversion of air assets 
based on differences between the 
estimated (on which the ITO is 
based) and current situations. Re- 
member, the targeting board 
plans the ITO on an estimated 
situation 36 hours in advance. 

The operations division also 
recommends the diversion of 


flight sorties based on new high 
payoff targets (HPTs). To perform 
this function, the operations divi- 
sion is collocated with the air op- 
erations center. 


intelligence Section 
Support 


The plans division intelligence 
section collects and briefs all- 
source ground, targeting, and or- 
der of battle intelligence. This in- 
telligence supports the plans divi- 
sion when the targeting board 
prepares pre-ITOs and ITOs. Dur- 
ing wartime or exercises, this sec- 
tion briefs the daily CJ2 (com- 
bined, joint level G2) intelligence 
estimate to the targeting board. 

During armistice, the intelli- 
gence section compiles enemy 
unit dispositions, compositions, 
doctrine, and tactics. The section 
also acts as liaison between the 
GCC, primarily the G2, and the 
ACC. This ensures the CJ2 dis- 
seminates intelligence to the 
USAF intelligence organizations 
that effectively support the ACC. 

The intelligence section also 
provides liaison with other serv- 
ices, besides the USAF, or coun- 
tries that might fly in support of 
the Army. These organizations 
also ensure they share ground in- 
telligence in support of the target- 
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ing board. In addition, the intel- 

lience section provides liaison for 

intelligence from other U.S. and 
allied intelligence services in 
theater. 

Tasks the intelligence section 
performs include— 

Armistice Tasks. 

1 Compiles reports and esti- 
mates from the CJ2 estimates 
section to provide targeting in- 
telligence to plans division for 
the pre-ITO. 

Considers GCC targeting 
guidance and commander's 
intent, then requests informa- 
tion on high value targets 
(HVTs). The plans _ division 
then develops HPTs_ from 
HVTs and recommends HPTs 
to the targeting board. 
Interprets ground intelligence 
for other component intelli- 
gence agencies that support 
the targeting board. 

Maintains current situation of 
enemy ground forces and in- 
telligence preparation of the 
battlefield (IPB) for the theater. 
Serves as the subject matter 
expert on Army intelligence 
and prepares intelligence ori- 
entations on IPB, Army intelli- 
gence organizations, and 
enemy ground order of battle. 
Acts as liaison between thea- 
ter intelligence organizations, 
the GCC, and the ACC. 


Wartime or Exercise Tasks. 

0) Provides a daily situation brief- 
ing to the targeting board plan- 
ning cell based on the current 
J2 intelligence summary. 
Advises USAF and ROK air 
force targeting personnel and 
intelligence analysts on the 
importance of particular tar- 
gets and the significance of 
enemy ground force activity. 
Identifies new targets for po- 
tential attack in conjunction 
with CJ2 estimates and tar- 
gets. Recommends new tar- 
gets to the plans division 
based on the GCC targeting 
guidance and the changing 
enemy situation. 


Fusion Section Support 


While the intelligence section 
focuses on the future battle, the 
fusion section focuses on the cur- 
rent battle. The fusion section 
compiles the latest intelligence 
and combat information to con- 
firm pre-planned targets or to up- 
date their locations. 

Tasks the fusion section per- 
forms include— 

Armistice Tasks. 

0 Maintains current intelligence 
on enemy ground forces. 

0) Interprets intelligence from the 
Army perspective for the ACC. 

0 Prepares intelligence orienta- 
tions and briefings. 
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Wartime or Exercise Tasks. 

1) Provides enemy ground force 
composition and disposition to 
the ACC commander and the 
execution cell. 

Analyzes intelligence on en- 
emy ground forces and the 
friendly situation to help refine 
and validate targets. Validates 
ITO targets approximately four 
hours before time over target. 
If the section can’t validate the 
target, it recommends targets 
based on emerging HPTs. The 
operations division can then 
divert air assets to service the 
new targets. 

Processes requests for imme- 
diate tactical air reconnais- 
sance and electronic warfare 
and electronic combat 
(EW/EC). Forwards reconnais- 
sance requests, target valida- 
tions, and EW/EC support 
measure requests that GCC 
operations require. 

Acts as liaison when CJ2 and 
field army elements validate 
each other's targets with cur- 
rent intelligence. 


Conclusion 


Both BCE intelligence sections 
challenge MI officers and 96B In- 
telligence Analysts. Most posi- 
tions require a 5U additional skill 
identifier (ASI) for officers and a 
Q8 ASI for NCOs. The Air Ground 
Operations School Battle Staff 
Course awards this ASI. 

The Army just recently acquired 
the BCE, and is still developing 
its roles, responsibilities, and 
functions. As future technologies 
enhance theater warfighting ca- 
pabilities, the BCE can effectively 
orchestrate and synchronize all 
theater warfighting assets for the 
Combined Forces Commander. 


CPT Nock is an MIOBC instructor at the 
Intelligence Center. Previous assignments 
include BCE J3, 8th Army, Korea, as 
Chief, Intelligence Section; EW platoon 
leader and XO, C Company, 109th Mi Bat- 
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talion; and assistant S2, Ist Brigade, 5th 
ID. Before attending OCS, CPT Nock 
served as a Russian interrogator. He has 
a masters degree from the University of 
Southern California. 
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Improved GUARDRAIL V 


by Captain Max J. Corneau 


Bravo Company, 15th Mi Battal- 
ion (Aerial Exploitation) is a case 
study in the Army’s crawl-walk- 
run training philosophy. Our com- 
pany deployed the Improved 
GUARDRAIL V (IGRV) System 
three times in a 100-day period 
as part of: Casper’s Switchblade, 
the 504th MI Brigade train-up; 
Phantom Saber Ill, the Ill Corps 
train-up; and Warfighter, the Ill 
Corps Battle Command Training 
Program (BCTP) exercise. 

Although similar to the GUARD- 
RAIL V system our unit had been 
operating, the IGRV represented 
a new set of operational chal- 
lenges. As defined in FM 25-101, 
Battle Focused Training, we 
were well below our mean in the 
band of excellence because of 
new equipment fielding. 

The unit started from scratch in 
terms of training and experience. 
Initially, our unit had to— 

O) Write system assembly and 
disassembly SOPs. 

© Order spare parts. 

0 Establish tactics, techniques, 
and procedures for operations. 


Crawl Phase 
The unit established baseline 


training standards and milestones 
in August 1993 to measure suc- 
cess during the December exer- 
cise. During the unit's first deploy- 
ment—the crawl phase—we 
measured success by the disas- 
sembly and reassembly time for 
the integrated processing facility 
(IPF) and its associated subsys- 
tems. 

We also had to confirm our abil- 
ity to maintain continuous aerial 
surveillance by synchronizing re- 
lief-on-station of the RC-12D Air- 
borne Relay Facility aircraft. Dur- 
ing relief-on-station operations, 
an airplane replaces one of the 
two aircraft the ground based 2K 
Interoperable Data Link System 
(IDLS) is already tracking. The 
airborne transmitter on the mis- 
sion aircraft is powered down 
while the relief aircraft powers up. 
Optimally, the 98G linguist in the 
IPF doesn’t notice the relief proc- 
ess. 

We painstakingly documented 
the teardown and reassembly 
procedures for the IPF and sub- 
systems. Soldiers divided each 
task into various subtasks to de- 
termine work-hour movement re- 
quirements. The first deployment 
was slow and meticulous. Sol- 
diers sometimes didn’t have 


proper tools and were unfamiliar 
with many tasks. We failed to 
meet the 24-hour teardown and 
reassembly standard by nearly 6 
hours. 

However, aircraft operations 
went particularly well during Cas- 
pers Switchblade. We performed 
relief-on-station during all three 
days of the exercise without a 
problem. 

Although we did not meet the 
time standard, the operation was 
successful. We safely deployed 
our new system for the first time 
and thoroughly documented 
every procedure (whether right or 
wrong) for future reference. One 
aircrew performed an emergency 
landing without incident while re- 
turning from a night mission. Dur- 
ing Caspers Switchblade, we 
safely sortied 13 aircraft for a total 
of 66 flight hours. 


Although similar to the 
GUARDRAIL V system 
our unit had been 
operating, the IGRV 
represented a new set 
of operational 
challenges. 

Walk Phase 

During the second deploy- 
ment—the walk phase—we at- 
tempted to— 

©) Refine IPF assembly and dis- 
assembly. 

©) Improve internal and external 
communications with our intel- 
ligence consumers. 

0 Establish the AN/TSC-87 tacti- 
cal commander's _ terminal 
(TCT) network throughout Iil 
Corps. 

The TCT is normally located as 
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low as the division analysis and 
control element. It prints out IGRV 
reports and provides secure UHF 
voice capability. The IPF transmit- 
ted voice and data via the micro- 
wave data link to the RC-12D air- 
craft orbiting up to 31,000 feet 
above ground level. The airborne 
relay system transmits separate 
voice and data signals on secure 


AN/ARC-164 UHF radios to the 
divisional TCTs. 

Higher headquarters defined 
mission success for this deploy- 
ment as the successful transmis- 
sion of communications _intelli- 
gence reports from the IPF to our 
consumers through their TCis. 
Our first priority was to answer 
corps priority intelligence require- 
ments whenever possible. During 
the exercise, the Fort Hood Bat- 
tlefield Simula- 
tion Center 
(BSC) fed intel- 
ligence to the 
IPF. We only 
passed _intelli- 
gence to the 
IPF and divi- 
sions when our 
IGRV was fully 





operational and flying. The unit 
levied this requirement on itself to 
ensure realism. 

Our unit deployed the system in 
slightly less than 24 hours during 
Phantom Saber Ill. Once the ex- 
ercise started, TCTs across the 
corps began passing data. Al- 
though none of the TCTs worked 
all of the time, units reported only 
minor and infrequent failures. B 
Company dispatched a two-per- 


Improved GUARDRAIL V: AN/USD-9A 


The AN/USD-9A is a combined airborne and ground remotely controlled communications 
intelligence system. It is designed to provide intercept and direction finding information on 
tactical enemy emitters. The information is processed and reported in near real-time to tac- 


tical commanders. This equipment is organic to corps and supports corps, divisions, and 
ACRs. 


DESCRIPTION: The Improved GUARDRAIL V is comprised of— 
0 AN/ARW-83 airborne relay facility (ARF) mounted in the RC-12D aircraft. 


() Integrated processing facility (IPF) consisting of four AN/TSQ-105 interconnected 
vans. 


O AN/TSC-116 improved commander's tactical terminal (ICTT) (up to 32 terminals) or 
AN/TSC-87 tactical commander's terminal (TCT) at the supported commands (ECB). 


O) AN/MJQ-26 power distribution system (PDS), mounted on two 40-foot trailers. 


1) AN/ARM-163 auxiliary ground equipment (AGE) maintenance and test set (which is 
at the airfield). 


A typical mission requires two ARFs to orbit in an area of interest. The IPF sends data 
commands to and receives information from the ARFs through a secure data link. The IPF 
(which houses all operational personnel) processes the information and reports (using the 
ARPFs as a radio relay) to the ICTTs/TCTs in the field. The IPF is linked to the worldwide 


automatic digital network (AUTODIN) through the echelon Army Common User System 
gateway. 


REPLACES: GUARDRAIL V 


MODEL DIFFERENCES: The IGRV ARF is mounted in the RC-12D aircraft, and the IPF is 
mounted in four interconnecting vans. The GUARDRAIL ARF was mounted in an RU-21H 
aircraft, and the IPF was mounted in three interconnecting vans. 
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son electronic maintenance con- 
tact team (MOS 33R personnel) 
whenever a TCT consumer 
called. We dispatched five con- 
tact teams to the five TCT outsta- 
tions during the exercise. 

During Phantom Saber Ili, the 
unit outperformed existing stand- 
ards for IPF teardown and reas- 
sembly, TCT connectivity, and 
aviation operations. We success- 
fully flew 18 RC-12D sorties for a 
total of 99 mission hours, com- 
pleting every G2 mission tasking. 


Run Phase 


The highlight of the Ill Corps 
Warfighter—the run phase—oc- 
curred when we disassembled 
and reassembled the IPF in 18 
hours. (The first deployment took 
almost twice as long.) The Mis- 
sion Operations Platoon reduced 
this task down to one huge crew 
drill. Every soldier now knows 
what to do during each phase of 
IPF teardown and setup. Goals 
for this deployment were to— 

[ Maximize TCT connectivity. 

0 Refine IPF movement tech- 
niques. 

0) Synchronize intelligence 
analysis and dissemination 
with key friendly events. 

The IPF mainframe computer 
was not mission capable when 
the exercise began because of a 
power surge during the last de- 
ployment. Multiple disk drives 
failed, which stripped us of even 
the most basic diagnostic trou- 
bleshooting capabilities. Many 
people doubted we could repair 
the mainframe in a field environ- 
ment. However, the IPF was able 
to process and pass intelligence 
throughout the corps when the 
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exercise began. 

Between missions, 
intelligence and 
electronic warfare 
(IEW) maintainance 
personnel and a 
dedicated depot rep- 
resentative not only 
repaired the disk 
drives but also gut- 
ted the computer 
and replaced all pri- 
mary internal wiring 
harnesses. By the end of War- 
fighter, the mainframe was fully 
mission capable and newly over- 
hauled. 

Flight operations during the 
corps Warfighter presented new 
challenges. The unit sortied 30 
aircraft and flew 152 hours. Dur- 
ing the eight days of the exercise, 
we cancelled only one mission, 
because of dense fog. However, 
the corps soon forgot the impact 
of the cancelled mission when we 
successfully supported 20 hours 
of unscheduled continuous two- 
plane coverage during Phase IV 
of the Warfighter exercise. 

As commander, | assessed we 
could have maintained the surge 
for 25 more hours, based on air- 
craft availability, pilot endurance, 
IEW maintenance posture, and 
IPF operator (98G) endurance. 


Lessons Learned 


Before the three exercises, a III 
Corps TCT intelligence architec- 
ture didn't exist. The first deploy- 
ment demonstrated the impor- 
tance of TCT operator training at 
corps and division levels. Our 
electronic maintenance platoon 
conducted standardized training 
for all MI units on Fort Hood. We 
then flew our aircraft to Fort Bliss 
and Fort Riley to train TCT opera- 
tors. 

After the second deployment, 
we generated a “must have” list 
of line replaceable units whose 
failure would result in a not-mis- 
sion-capable status. The cost of 
this list was over $1.7 million. 
Armed with this list, the unit is 
less vulnerable today to a cata- 
strophic failure. 

B Company's Mission Opera- 


tions Platoon disassembled and 
reassembled the IPF six times in 
a 103-day period. The platoon re- 
duced the time by 12 hours from 
the first to the third iteration; be- 
cause of repetition and excellent 
leadership. 

During all three deployments, 
pilot availability was a critical is- 
sue. We reconfirmed that IGRV 
operations are pilot intensive. 


Tactical Innovations 


Although simple and trustwor- 
thy, the division TCTs are archaic 
and can hold only 8 to 10 mes- 
sages in the buffer. The com- 
pany’s electronic maintenance 
platoon devised a TCT upgrade 
using a laptop computer with mo- 
dem and printer. Once the con- 
cept was proven, the battalion S4 
section ordered enough laptop 
computers, printers, and software 
to support all TCT consumers. 

Although we don’t have the 
hardware yet, users can commu- 
nicate (back and forth) through 
secure UHF hard-copy messages 
with the new TCT system. Mes- 
sage buffer space is unlimited us- 
ing a 386 laptop computer. 

The Army provided heavy, diffi- 
cult to erect, log-periodic anten- 
nas with the original TCT pack- 
age. The electronic maintenance 
platoon created a better antenna. 
The company ordered omni-direc- 
tional UHF antennas for every 
TCT in the corps. Today, instead 
of launching a five-section mast 
and precisely orienting the an- 
tenna, TCT holders merely mount 
the omni-antennas to something 
as simple as a camouflage sup- 
port pole. 


Conclusion 


Our unit successfully fielded the 
IGRV through the use of numer- 
ous tactical innovations and the 
Army crawl-walk-run training phi- 
losophy. As a result, we hit the 
top of our band of excellence in a 
100-day period that ended with 
the Ill Corps Warfighter. 


CPT Corneau is Commander, B Com- 
pany, 15th MI Battalion, 504th MI Brigade. 
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Viewpoint: 


by Lieutenant Colonel 
John D. Frketic 


In the past few years, the MI 
Branch at Personnel Command 
has published some excellent 
newsletters for officers. However, 
in the past year I’ve heard MI lieu- 
tenants remark that branch has 
“told me | must do such and 
such....” Frankly, the reemer- 
gence of the “ticket punching” 
syndrome | thought we had 
stamped out disturbs me. 

| have served as G2, 6th Infan- 
try Division (Light), and Com- 
mander, 501st MI Battalion, |Olst 
Airborne Division (Air Assault). | 
have always tried to guide Mi 
lieutenants on a career path that 
best suits their individual desires, 
matched to the Army’s needs. I'd 
like to share some things with all 
our lieutenants that I’ve learned 
along my path as an officer. 

First, | understand your anxiety. 
The Army drawdown causes us to 
take a hard look at ourselves and 
where we fit in and rank among 
our peers. Unfortunately, a sys- 
tematic drawdown seems to cre- 
ate a zero-defect mentality. Young 
Officers think that every OER 
must be perfect. They subscribe 
to the theory: “I must do every job 
available or | won't be competitive 
for retention and promotion.” Nei- 
ther is true. 

The three qualities | value most 
in junior leaders are enthusiasm, 
energy, and common sense. If 
you have enthusiasm and energy, 
you’re going to make things hap- 
pen, some good and some not so 
good. With a strong measure of 
common sense mixed in, you 
won't do many things wrong. Re- 
member, as a young officer, en- 
thusiasm makes up for knowl- 
edge and experience. Also, your 
company and battalion command- 
ers have most likely walked in 
your boots and understand what 
you're going through. 

Second, there are very few per- 
fect individuals or performance 
records out there in the “real 
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Army.” | have not held every job 
the personnel system says is nec- 
essary, and my performance in 
everything I’ve done hasn't been 
perfect either. On the other hand, 
I’ve done my best in every posi- 
tion I’ve held. Because of this, 
I've gravitated to more demand- 
ing positions. 

This is what senior officers look 
for from you—at least 100 per- 
cent of your focus all the time. 
I've had officers decide that it was 
more important to attend their 
high school reunion than work 
long hours with their soldiers to 
correct an urgent problem. Or 
someone just had to get married 
in the middie of a major division 
command post exercise. 

Don't take shortcuts. Give your 
soldiers the uncompromising 
leadership and care they deserve. 
Return to your superiors the loy- 
alty they show to you. If you do 
this, chances are you'll progress 
through positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility commensurate with 
your ability and desire. 

Third, success as an Officer 
comes primarily from your quan- 
tity of intelligence, physical apti- 
tude, desire, and luck. 

Intelligence. To succeed as a 
officer brilliance is not necessary, 
but you must have a certain 
amount of basic intelligence. A 
few officers may have finished at 
the bottom of their college class 
(yes, | know about General 
George Armstrong Custer and 
Admiral “Bull” Halsey). However, 
from what I’ve seen, these are the 
exception, not the rule. 

You must have the intelligence 
to understand the concepts in- 
volved in strategy, operations, 
and tactics. Chances are, if you 
have a four-year degree from an 
accredited college or university, 
you fit the mold. 

Physical Aptitude. Make no 
mistake; ours is a physical profes- 
sion, especially the tactical Army. 
lieutenants have to 
“break track” or “hump” artillery 
rounds. However, you will lead 
soldiers in ways that require 
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physical expertise, stamina, and 
toughness. Combat, deploy- 
ments, and field exercises will 
physically tax you. You must 
maintain a high degree of physi- 
cal fitness. This enables you to 
accomplish the mission to the 
highest standard, over extended 
time and under harsh conditions. 
Nothing else matters. 

Desire. To a certain extent, in- 
telligence and physical aptitude 
are inherent. While we can im- 
prove on inherent abilities, there 
are limits. Desire is different. You 
must want to be the best you can 
possibly be with a deep personal 
desire and drive for excellence. 
This characteristic will overcome 
all hardships. 

It reminds me of Thomas 
Edison’s famous saying: “Genius 
is 10 percent inspiration, and 90 
percent perspiration.” Sometimes 
| think success as an officer is 
much the same. You really must 
want success (while still taking 
care of your soldiers and helping 
your peers). 

Luck. Frankly, a bit of luck 
doesn't hurt. As a company com- 
mander at Fort Bragg, my battal- 
ion commander told me that good 
officers make their own luck. This 
is true. However, I’ve noticed that 
things just seem to happen to 
some people. (However, it’s im- 
portant to have a healthy meas- 
ure of the other attributes to go 
along with good luck.) 

Finally, very little of what I’ve 
written is original thought. Over 
the years I’ve worked for some 
outstanding officers who taught 
me a great deal. I’ve also read 
similar articles (some of them in 
MIPB) and spent a lot of time 
thinking about the art of "officer- 
ship." 

We work in a thrilling profession 
that offers rewards and incredible 
heartbreaks. If you really want 
success, give it everything you've 
got. Don’t take shortcuts, then 
you will succeed. GOOD LUCK! 


LTC Frketic is Commander, Officer Train- 
ing Battalion, 111th MI Brigade. 
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Technical Intelligence Goes to 


by Captain David L. Spencer 


Combat commanders do not want 
any surprises during battle. This 
includes equipment or capabilities 
they didn’t know the enemy pos- 
sessed. Battlefield technical intel- 
ligence (TECHINT) prevents sur- 
prises. 


Foreign Materiel 
Intelligence Battalion 


The Foreign Materiel Intelli- 
gence Battalion (FMIB), an eche- 
lons above corps battalion, is part 
of the 513th MI Power Projection 
Brigade. The battalion has the 
worldwide mission to conduct bat- 
tlefield assessment and initial ex- 
ploitation of foreign equipment. 
The FMIB, located at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, MD, is the only 
Active Component tactical 
TECHINT unit in DOD. 

Two Reserve Component 
TECHINT companies—the 372d 
and 383d Mi Companies of the 
94th Army Reserve Command— 
provide most of the Army’s 
TECHINT capability. 

During military operations, the 
battalion— 

O Sets up the Joint Captured 
Materiel Equipment Center 
(JCMEC). Sister services and 
other DOD agencies augment 
the JCMEC. 

Deploys TECHINT teams to 
support deployed corps or 
equivalent combat forces. 

Sends liaison officers to op- 
erations centers of deployed 
units and to CONUS-based 


Scientific and Technical Intelli- 
gence (S&TI) agencies. 
The national S&T| community 
further evaluates and exploits for- 
eign equipment. 


TECHINT Teams 


A TECHINT team consists of 
soldiers with analytical expertise 
in intelligence, tracked and 
wheeled vehicles, missiles, heli- 
copters, armaments, electronic 
warfare, communications-elec- 
tronics, combat engineer equip- 
ment, air defense systems, medi- 
cal materiel, and nuclear, biologi- 
cal, and chemical (NBC) materiel. 
FM 34-54, Battlefield Technical 
Intelligence, establishes Army 
doctrine for TECHINT operations. 

The Army attaches TECHINT 
teams to a corps or equivalent 
force (such as a Marine Expedi- 
tionary Force or a peacekeeping 
force). The team sends TECHINT 
data to the national S&T| commu- 
nity and to the supported com- 
mander. The commander can im- 
mediately implement all counter- 
measures the TECHINT commu- 
nity suggests to help combat 
forces defeat the enemy. 


A Training Deployment 
From 9 to 30 January 1994, two 
battlefield TECHINT teams de- 
ployed to Kuwait. They trained 
on captured Iraqi equipment. The 


TECHINT detachment included 
one team from the FMIB and one 
from the Reserve 372d MI Com- 
pany (Tl), 94th Army Reserve 
Command, Hanscom AFB, MA. 

In Kuwait, crews continued to 
recover vehicles and equipment. 
Crews must clear vehicles and 
the surrounding area of muni- 
tions, mines, and booby traps. 
The crew then takes the vehicles 
to a collection site or graveyard. 
Our TECHINT detachment ob- 
served equipment at various sites 
in and around Kuwait City. Two 
Kuwaiti officers accompanied the 
TECHINT detachment throughout 
the deployment. 

The TECHINT detachment 
found it a challenge to train at the 
equipment sites. It identified nu- 
merous types and variants of 
equipment, and analyzed modifi- 
cations and battle damage. We 
examined and identified over 
1,900 vehicles from 13 different 
countries. 

Equipment categories included 
tanks, armored personnel carriers 
(APCs), artillery, air defense artil- 
lery, engineer, NBC, and recovery 
vehicles. The detachment even 
examined some U.S. equipment. 
We inventoried and identified-- 
©) The former Soviet Union: T- 

55, T-62, and T-72 tanks; 
BMP-1, MTLB, BTR-50, BTR- 
60, BRDM-2, BMD APCs; and 
2S1, 2S3, D30, D20, M46, and 
2A36 artillery. 
O Chinese: YW531, YW/701, 
YW750 APCs ; type 59 and 
(Continued on page 48) 
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by Captain Gregory J. Conti 


August 1990: The lieutenant felt 
like an idiot carrying his laptop 
computer along with his M-16 
onto the plane. The division was 
deploying to a probable war with 
lraq, and he had to sling a com- 
puter over his shoulder. 

The major made him handcarry 
the computer instead of sending it 
on the ship with the rest of the 
equipment. The lieutenant didn’t 
think the unit would need the 
computer before the equipment 
arrived. He was wrong! 

Today’s military must perform 
force projection. As an_ intelli- 
gence officer you could deploy to 
any number of hot spots around 
the world. When you go, you will 
take the tools of the trade— 
maps, 100-mile-an-hour tape, 
acetate, alcohol markers, and a 
computer. 

You will use your computer to 
write operations orders and col- 
lection plans and for telecommu- 
nications. Your computer, in con- 
junction with a printer, enables 
you to reproduce and disseminate 
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Making Your Computer Work For You. 
YOU CAN’T “CIRCLE X” A DEADLINED COMPUTER 


information. It is absolutely critical 

to your mission. Although you 

may have the basic wartime sup- 
plies, do you have— 

O The specific supplies needed 
to service your computer un- 
der wartime conditions? 

O A_ preventive maintenance 
checks and services (PMCS) 
plan to keep your computer 
working under field condi- 
tions? 


1 Common repair parts? 

1) Adequate inventory to last ap- 
proximately 30 days during 
heavy field use? 

Check your on-hand inventory 
of these items now, before you 
deploy. 


Printers 


The first thing you'll need is 
printer ribbons and paper. During 
Desert Shield, the 24th Infantry 
Division’s Special Security Office 
communications center went 
through a carton of printer paper 
and a ribbon every three days. 
We kept spare ribbons in zip-lock 
bags so they didn’t dry out. 

With the increased use of laser 
printers and copy machines, you 
must keep spare toner cartridges 
on hand. Also, bring a spare 
printer cable. This $10 part will 
render your computer virtually 
useless if it is lost, broken, or sto- 
len. Try to get a heavy-duty 
printer and a light-duty battery- 
powered printer to give you flexi- 
bility under all conditions. 


Power 


A shared unit generator will 
probably power your computer. 
Try to get a small AC generator 
just for your shop. You will need 
extension cables to carry the 
power from the generator and 
surge suppressors to filter the 
power. A power strip will give you 
the multiple outlets you need for 
your equipment. 

You will also need three-to-two- 
prong adapters for extra flexibility. 
A Traveler's Power Adapter Kit is 
worth its weight in gold in many 
overseas locations. An uninter- 
ruptable power supply (UPS) wiil 
provide power if your generator 
fails, thus saving your work. 

A spare battery for your laptop 
computer will act as a UPS and 
allow you to run for hours without 
AC power. Bring an extra power 
cable (laptop and desktop) and 
power supply (laptop). You can- 
not operate without these critical 
parts. 


Communication 


You may not use your computer 
for communications now, but if 
deployed, you will. Your com- 
puter must have a modem—a 
FAX-modem if possible. With a 
modem, you can connect into the 
phone system and send docu- 
ments and FAXs around your lo- 
cal area and back to home sta- 
tion. 

Bring the extra phone cables 
your modem will require. They 
only cost about a dollar, but if bro- 
ken, will shut down your telecom- 
munications. Bring along a spool 
of standard issue communica- 
tions wire to tie into the phone 
system. 


Preventive Maintenance 
Follow these basic rules to 
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maintain your computer. 

O Keep your computer covered 
and inside shelter. 

© Make covers for your comput- 
ers, either store-bought or 
home-made from trash bags 
and duct tape. 
Use covers only when the 
equipment is off. (The cover 
blocks the ventilation holes 
and overheats the machine.) 
Always transport a laptop in its 
Carrying case. 
Get a computer cleaning kit, 
and clean the screen, case, 
and disk drive regularly. Carry 
a can of compressed air to 
"dust off" the inside and out- 
side of your system. You can 
purchase this at any computer 
store in a travel size. 
Bring small screwdrivers, pli- 
ers, wire strippers, and electri- 
cal tape to make field 
expedient connections and re- 
pairs. 
Install a good anti-virus pro- 


gram to protect your system. 
Bring an extra copy on a write- 
protected disk. 

Computer diskettes can fail 
quickly in the field. One piece of 
dirt inside a disk will ruin it. Keep 
spare disks inside zip-lock bags. 
Hard drives are less prone to fail- 
ure because they are sealed, but 
you must still treat them gently. 
You can ruin all of your programs 
and data if you treat them 
roughly. 


Backups 


You must backup your informa- 
tion. Keep at least one spare set 
of disks that contain your pro- 
grams and DOS. Put them in a 
plastic bag and keep them in a 
safe place. Make daily copies of 
important documents and data. 
To make this process easier, try 
to get a tape backup drive, or if 
your hard drive is removable, get 
a spare. 

Bring a large supply of floppy 


disks. You will need them to dis- 
seminate information and make 
backup copies. If you have space, 
take your DOS and program 
manuals so you can troubleshoot 
easier. 


Conclusion 


Your computer is a great tool for 
your section. It can double your 
effectiveness, but it must be kept 
in sound working order. Develop 
a combat load of supplies. When 
you train, implement a system of 
backups and maintenance. With 
proper care, you can always 
count on your computer when you 
need it. 


CPT Conti is assigned to the National Sys- 
tems Development Program, 743d MI Bat- 
talion, Fort Meade, MD. He is a West 
Point graduate with a bachelor’s degree in 
computer science. His E-Mail address is 
CONTI@ACM.ORG (75260, 1350 on 
Compuserve). 











TECHINT 
(Continued from page 46) 
69-Ii tanks; and type 59, 59-1, 
and 83 artillery. 
British: a Ferret Scout Car, a 
Chieftain tank. 
French: various Panhard and 
AMX-10 APCs. 
Egyptian: a Fahd APC. 
Brazilian: an Engessa EE11 
APC. 
South African: a G5 155mm 
gun. 
United States: M113, M109, 
203 mm towed howitzers, and 
a Sherman tank. 

The primary training challenge 
for the TECHINT detachment was 
identifying models, types, and 
variants. Severely damaged vehi- 
cles were almost impossible to 
identify. Many were severely 
burned or were little more than 
hunks of twisted metal. 

We used automatic data proc- 
essing and E-Mail to pass infor- 
mation from Kuwait back to the 
FMIB on telephone lines. We 
used the Chroma digital imaging 
camera to send back pictures of 
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pieces of equipment. This vital 


communications link enables 
TECHINT teams to dissiminate 
information worldwide, and 
CONUS-based analysts to re- 
quest further pictures or reports. 

Team members visited equip- 
ment sites and exchanged infor- 
mation with elements of the Ku- 
waiti land forces. Engineer 
TECHINT analysts visited the Ku- 
waiti Military Ordnance Disposal 
unit to observe mine breaching 
equipment. 

The detachment also toured the 
Kuwait Armor School. TECHINT 
analysts drove the M84, a Yugo- 
slavian-produced tank the Kuwai- 
tis use. They also observed cut- 
aways of the engine, hull, and tur- 
ret the armor school uses to train 
tank crews and mechanics. 


Lessons Learned 

TECHINT analysts observed 
upgrade packages, either from 
various countries or locally pro- 
duced, that significantly increased 
the capabilities of an old weapon 
system (considered obsolete). 


For instance, a T-55 with a new 
gun, laser range finder, new en- 
gine, additional communications 
equipment, or additional armor 
still looks like a T-55 from the out- 
side. However, it is significantly 
more lethal than the original T-55. 

Every nation knows that it is 
cheaper to expand their capabili- 
ties by upgrading existing equip- 
ment, rather than buying new sys- 
tems. 

TECHINT identifies, assesses, 
and exploits technological innova- 
tions and modifications to foreign 
military equipment. TECHINT 
analysts can tell commanders 
what weapons and equipment 
they can expect to encounter and 
how to employ effective counter- 
measures. 


Captain Spencer is Commander, 11th MI 
Company (TECHINT). Previous assign- 
ments include assistant S3 for the FMIB, 
company fire support officer, platoon fire 
direction officer, and battalion S2 for 5-41 
FA Battalion, 3d ID 
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HUMINT 

(Continued from page 13) 

a time delay or temporarily shut- 
ting down the system. 

Despite these challenges, we 
parsed some significant reports 
directly into the ASAS correlated 
data base. This accomplishment 
set the stage for future success. 


lll Corps Warfighter 
During the Ill Corps Warfighter, 


we attempted an advanced and 
reliable method of automating our 
HUMINT reports. We trained a 
soldier on FORSCOM Automated 
Intelligence Support System 
(FAISS) Workstation Baseline 
Software (FWBS) version 3.01. 
The newly acquired FWBS (or 
FAISS) provided a more efficient 
way to parse HUMINT reports. 
We used a coaxial cable to con- 
nect the FWBS to a packet switch 
network at the Small Extension 
Node (SEN). 

Packet switching is a data 
transmission method where data 
is broken down into packets. The 
SEN transmits the packets by a 
dedicated data line (not a voice 
line) over one or more nodes (de- 
pending on which is either avail- 
able or most efficient). The result 
is an almost instantaneous trans- 
fer of information to a distant sta- 
tion. 

The transmission is not re- 
stricted to a single voice MSE line 
(such as the UGC-144). This 
process makes the packet switch 
network more reliable for data 
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transfer. 

Using the KSALUTE format, we 
transmitted our interrogation re- 
ports directly to the ACE’s collat- 
eral enclave (CE‘. The CE ac- 
cepts collateral products and dis- 
seminates analyzed intelligence 
to major subordinate commands 
throughout the division or corps. 
The CE also used the packet 
switch network. 

The CE quickly forwarded the 
reports by hard-wire connection 
through the CCS. ASAS parsed 
these reports into the all-source 
correlated data base which is de- 
signed to accept and graphically 
display the composition and dis- 
position of enemy forces. 

We also downloaded current in- 
telligence summaries from the CE 
data base report files through the 
packet switch connection to the 
CE. ASAS incorporated enemy 
unit designations and locations 
from other sources into the CE 
data base report files. This critical 
information allowed us to update 
interrogators and Cl agents as 
needed rather than waiting for an 
intelligence summary every 12 
hours. 


Goals 


The goals of the 163d MI Bat- 
talion are to— 

0 File transfer the CE enemy 
situation graphics directly to 
our FWBS. 

0) Display the graphics on our 
monitors in the interrogation 
and Cl operations sections. 


O Print a copy of the graphics for 
dissemination to interrogators 
and Cl teams. 

We took a significant step in 
automating HUMINT reports, but 
cannot always reduce the infor- 
mation to a SALUTE format. 
KSALUTE interrogation reports 
do not include source reliability 
which is a vital ingredient. Addi- 
tionally, Cl personnel use reports 
that only other Cl personnel may 
view. These, of course, cannot be 
entered into an all-source data 
base. 

The entire HUMINT community 
must address these challenges 
as priority tasks. 


Future of ASAS and 
HUMINT Automation 


We must work harder to auto- 
mate HUMINT reports. ASAS 
Fielding Block | focused on tar- 
geting. Block 2 includes the Sin- 
gle-Source Processor—HUMINT. 
This addition should refine 
HUMINT reporting. 

Until then, interrogation and C! 
units must continue to improve 
the automation of their intelli- 
gence products. Units must pro- 
vide their lessons learned to the 
U.S. Army Intelligence Center 
and the Joint Program Office to 
incorporate them into doctrine 
and automation development. 


CPT Gonzalez is Commander, A Com- 
pany (Interrogation/Cl), 163d MI Battalion 
(TE). He has served as S2, 1-67 Armor 
Battalion, 2d Armored Division. 
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PROPONENT 


NOTES 











Officer Notes 


MI company grade officers per- 
form some of the toughest and 
most civerse jobs in the Army to- 
day. Often, the diversity of intelli- 
gence assignments leads to con- 
fusion about professional devel- 
opment, career management, and 
branch qualification. Whether as- 
signed to an echelons corps and 
below (ECB) or echelons above 
corps (EAC) unit, three principles 
remain constant: 
©) Take care of soldiers. 
( Focus on the warfighter. 
C) Learn the Intelligence Battle- 
field Operating System. 
DA Pamrhiet 600-3, Commis- 
sioned Officer Professional De- 
velopment and _ Utilization 
(Draft), outlines the minimum re- 
quirements for branch qualifica- 
tion as an MI captain: 
© A bachelor’s degree. 
©) At least 24 months in troop as- 
signments. 

© If branch detailed, successful 
completion of the MI Officer 
Transition Course. 
Successful completion of 
MIOAC and CAS?. 
At least 12 months at the tacti- 
cal level (ECB). 
At least 36 months in any MI 
(35) coded, captain-level or 
higher duty position. 

©) Proficiency in captain and Mi 
Military Qualification Specialty 
ll tasks. 

As the Army gets smaller, the 
key to success is strong duty per- 
formance coupled with branch 
qualification. We need, and our 
soldiers deserve, technically and 
tactically proficient officers to lead 
our branch into the next century. 


CMF 98 and Warrant 
Officer Notes 

The proponent briefed the Dep- 
uty Commander, U.S. Army Intel- 
ligence Center and Fort 
Huachuca and the Commander, 
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Intelligence and Security Com- 
mand separately on Career Man- 
agement Field (CMF) 98 and re- 
lated Warrant Officer 98 MOSs. 
These briefings resulted in sev- 
eral CMF 98 and signals intelli- 
gence (SIGINT) warrant officer 
restructure agreements. 

MOS 98D Emitter Locator/Iden- 
tifier and 98H Morse Interceptor 
will merge to form a_ single 
MOS—98H Morse Interceptor/Lo- 
cator. This MOS will also perform 
the specific printer collection mis- 
sions currently associated with 
“Keelan” positions. We have con- 
vened a Critical Task Site Selec- 
tion Board for the “new” MOS 
98H. The Critical Task List will as- 
sist our decision on transitional 
training requirements and meth- 
ods. 

MOS 98J Noncommunications 
Interceptor/Analyst and MOS 98K 
Non-Morse _ Interceptor/Analyst 
will not merge. 

MOS 98C SIGINT Analyst or 
98G Voice Interceptor will not 
change. 

Warrant officer MOS 352D 
Emitter Location/Identification 
Technician and 352H Morse inter- 
cept Technician will merge into a 
single MOS—352H Morse Inter- 
cept Technician. 

We are trying to decide how to 
train current MOS 352D/352H 
warrant officers and the 98D/98H 
enlisted personnel in their new 
tasks. Preliminary analysis shows 
that individual units must conduct 
much of the transitional training. 
We realize that this will burden 
the units. However, budget con- 
straints limit our ability to bring 
soldiers to Huachuca for training. 
We are exploring proposals to 
help in transitional training, in- 
cluding: 
© Exportable training materials. 
OO Mobile training teams. 

0 Train-the-trainer courses. 

The proponent will request that 








the Army incorporate these pro- 
posals into AR 611-201, Enlisted 
Career Management Fields and 
Military Occupational Special- 
ties, and AR 611-12, Warrant Of- 
ficer Military Occupational Spe- 
cialties. We will request the 
changes during the December 
1994 Military Occupational Cias- 
sification Structure Cycle 2 target 
date window. POC for warrant of- 
ficer issues is CW4 Platt, DSN 
821-1183 or 602-533-1183. POC 
for CMF 98 issues is MSG Sames 
or SFC Mcintyre, DSN 821-1450/ 
1451 or 602-533-1450/1451. 


Language 

The DCSINT and the DCSOPS 
have changed the Language Indi- 
cator Codes (LICs) used for 
Spanish and Arabic dialect re- 
quirements. 

Before the change, we coded 
Spanish linguist authorizations 
with three LICs: 

(1) LA-Spanish American. 
0) QB-Spanish. 
© SR-Spanish Castilian. 

We coded Arabic linguist 
authorizations with nine LICs: AE- 
Arabic Egyptian, AD-Modern 
Standard Arabic, AP-Arabic Syr- 
ian, DG-Arabic Iraqi (Gulf dialect), 
AN-Arabic Saudi, AL-Arabic Lib- 
yan, AM-Arabic Maghrebi, AQ- 
Arabic Lebanese, and AC-Arabic 
Amharic. 

All of these LICs are now obso- 
lete. The LIC for the Spanish lan- 
guage is QB, in all dialects. The 
LIC for the Arabic language is 
AD, in all dialects. 

DLI training. Most MI person- 
nel who fill Spanish and Arabic 
linguist authorizations train at the 
Defense Language Institute (DLI). 
Although Spanish linguist authori- 
zations exist for three LICs, DLI 
teaches only one Spanish basic 
course. However, basic Arabic 
language training is different. The 
DLI has three Arabic courses: 
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Arabic Syrian, Egyptian, and Gulf 
dialect. 

DLi conducts 63 weeks of Mod- 
ern Standard Arabic which in- 
clude 120 hours of instruction in 1 
of these 3 dialects. Arabic dialect 
is taught during the 3d semester, 
in the 47th week. It consists of 
two hours of dialect training per 
day, each day for 12 weeks. In- 
structors devote the last five 
weeks of the Arabic courses to 
Modern Standard Arabic. 

DL! graduates from these 
courses are not Arabic Syrian, 
Egyptian, or Arabic Gulf dialect 
linguists. They are good Modern 
Standard Arabic linguists with an 
introduction to one of these three 
dialects. 

MI Linguist AIT. When cryp- 
tologic and human intelligence lin- 
guists complete their DLI training, 
they attend MI Advanced Individ- 
ual Training (AIT). AIT teaches 
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them the military application of 
their foreign language skills. Be- 
cause AIT instructors teach so 
many blocks of 98G instruction in 
the foreign language, there are 
separate 98G AITs for each target 
language. Although DLI familiar- 
izes these 98G Arabic trainees 
with one of the three Arabic dia- 
lects, all trainees attend the same 
98G Arabic AIT. The 97E AIT is 
not as language-intensive as the 
98G AIT. 

There is little basis for coding 
documents with multiple LICs for 
Spanish and Arabic. This doesn’t 
mean the Army doesn’t care 
about dialects. It simply means 
that MACOM and unit trainers 
need to adjust their Command 
Language Programs by expand- 
ing dialect training as necessary. 

MOS 97L Update. In previous 
Proponent Notes, we reported on 
the development stages of MOS 


97L, a Reserve Component 
Translator/Interpreter MOS. This 
summer, we successfully con- 
ducted three two-week 97L transi- 
tion courses in Spanish, German, 
and Japanese. We offered the 
courses to National Guard lin- 
guists who scored 2-2 in reading 
and listening in the requisite for- 
eign language on the Defense 
Language Proficiency _— Test 
(DLPT). 

Next summer, we will offer 97L 
transition courses again. To qual- 
ify, you must— 

0 Be enlisted. 

0) Be in a valid MOS (not neces- 
sarily an MI MOS). 

0) Have a 2-2 DLPT score. 

Upon graduation, soldiers will 
receive MOS 97L as their primary 
MOS; their former MOS will be- 
come their secondary MOS. 











Making Doctrine and Making 


by Sergeant First Class 
Michael C. Taylor 


On 24 May, TRADOC’s Deputy 
Commanding General, Combined 
Arms Command, approved FM 
34-1, Intelligence and Elec- 
tronic Warfare (IEW) Opera- 
tions as Army doctrine. MI pro- 
fessionals at the Intelligence Cen- 
ter and throughout the Army col- 
lectively revised FM 34-1. 

TRADOC recognizes FM 34-1 
as a sound doctrinal framework 
for force projection intelligence 
and electronic warfare (IEW). The 
field manual’s success illustrates 
the critical role MI soldiers, at all 
levels, must play in developing MI 
doctrine. 


Structure 

The U.S. Army intelligence 
Center and Fort Huachuca is the 
Army proponent which develops 
IEW doctrine and tactics, tech- 
niques, and procedures (TTP). 
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Within the Intelligence Center, the 
Doctrine and Publications Divi- 
sion is the IEW doctrinal propo- 
nent. The division consists of 
the— 

©) Doctrinal Literature Branch. 

0) Production Branch. 
0 Training Material 
Branch (TMSB). 

O Military Intelligence Profes- 

sional Bulletin (MIPB). 
Doctrinal Literature Branch de- 
velops IEW doctrine and TTP. 
The branch has three writing 
teams. Authorization for each 
team is a captain, warrant officer, 
senior noncommissioned officer, 
and a civilian training specialist. 
The Production Branch sup- 
ports the writing teams through 
their editors, visual information 
specialists, illustrators, and word 
processing specialists. TMSB 
provides support through printers 
and warehouse personnel. 
The development of IEW doc- 
trine and TTP normally follows an 
18-month production cycle. It be- 
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gins with a request for a prerevi- 
sion review. Users in the field get 
the opportunity to review the 
manual and submit their com- 
ments to the authors. The produc- 
tion cycle ends when the branch 
ships the Camera Ready Copy 
(CRC) to Fort Eustis, VA, for 
printing. 

During the production cycle the 
writing team develops— 

0) A purpose, scope, and target 
audience statement. 
A topic sentence outline. 
A preliminary draft for Intelli- 
gence Center review. 
An initial draft for Armywide 
coordination and review. 
A final draft for the approval 
authority's review. 
A final approved draft incorpo- 
rating changes the approval 
authority directs or other TRA- 
DOC centers request. 

At each stage of development, 
the writing team integrates rec- 
ommendations from the field and 
further refines the content. 





FM 34-1 


For FM 34-1, the production cy- 
cle began in July 1992 and ended 
in July 1994. In those two years, 
two sets of authors wrote and re- 
wrote FM 34-1 several times. 
Their mandate was to capture the 
thrust of FM 100-5, Operations, 
and the Intelligence Branch Op- 
erational Concept (IBOC). 

Major General Paul E. Meno- 
her, Jr., then Commanding Gen- 
eral, Intelligence Center, guided 
this effort. The initial draft of FM 
34-1 defined and described the 
“Intelligence System of Systems,” 
and how it supports the war- 
fighter’s decision making process. 

The team made significant 
changes to subsequent drafts in 
response to— 

(1 Recommendations from the 
field. 

0) Publication of the initial draft of 
FM 100-5. 

0) Reassignment of both sets of 
authors. 

©) The arrival of Major General 
John F. Stewart, Jr., Com- 
manding General, U.S. Army 
Intelligence Center. 

Between August 1993 and July 
1994, we revised and restruc- 
tured the initial draft to incorpo- 
rate force projection IEW princi- 
ples. The restructure process 
centered around the primary IEW 
tenet of FM 100-5: “The com- 
mander drives the intelligence ef- 
fort.” 


Field Support 


In January 1994, the authors 
provided the revised final draft to 
senior MI leaders and selected MI 
units Armywide. Their comments 
contributed to the quality and ac- 
curacy of the draft manual. The 
following list includes some of the 
individuals and units that contrib- 
uted to FM 34-1: 
© INSCOM helped shape the 

EAC and joint intelligence dis- 
cussion. 

O The 10th Mountain Division in- 
telligence staff commented on 
their experiences in Somalia 
and Florida (Hurricane An- 
drew). This input enhanced 


the “Operations Other Than 
War” and “Joint Intelligence” 
chapters. 

Colonel Ewing, G2, | Corps, 
reemphasized the danger of 
automating the targeting proc- 
ess and the importance cf ba- 
sic intelligence skiils and 
procedures. 

DTOCSE Chief, Major Harley, 
4th Infantry Division, added 
much to the manual’s accu- 
racy and clarity. 

Lieutenant Colonel Phillips, 
Commander, 104th Mi Battal- 
ion, suggested that we use 
only four characteristics of ef- 
fective _intelligence—timely, 
relevant, accurate, predictive 
(TRAP). 

MI professionals, ranging from 
the Army DCSINT, Lieutenant 
General Ira C. Owens, to 
members of the 312th MI Bat- 
talion, helped shape IEW doc- 
trine through their valuable 
comments and suggestions. 


Final Review 


Major General John F. Stewart, 
Jr., and a panel of colonels from 
the Intelligence Center reviewed 
the revised manual in March 
1994. After we incorporated final 
guidance from the commanding 
general, the branch sent the final 
revised draft of FM 34-1 to Lieu- 
tenant General Miller and all 
TRADOC centers for review and 
comment. 

The Infantry School, Armor 
Center, Field Artillery Center, JFK 
Special Warfare Center, Air De- 
fense Center, and Sergeants Ma- 
jor Academy, to name just a few, 
made recommendations and sup- 
ported our efforts to produce as 
good of a product as we could. 

On 24 May 1994, Lieutenant 
General Miller approved the publi- 
cation of FM 34-i—once we 
made minor fixes. We finished 
our work and mailed the CRC to 
ATSC, Fort Eustis, VA, on 13 July 
1994. You can request copies 
through pinpoint distribution. 


To Improve Doctrine 


We must continue to improve 
the quality of MI doctrine and 


TTP. One way to do this is to read 
and use doctrinal manuals. Obvi- 
ously, many leaders and soldiers 
do not use Mi doctrine. Their rea- 
sons range from “I've never seen 
the manuals” to “the doctrine is 
wrong.” 

The first excuse—no access to 
manuals—is either a leadership, 
training, or supply problem be- 
yond the scope of this article. 

The second excuse—the doc- 
trine is wrong—strikes at the 
heart of what makes doctrine 
work. Obviously, many people 
write, review, and comment on 
the doctrine before we incorpo- 
rate it into our manuals. We do 
not create doctrine in a void; it is 
not written by a lone MI “guru.” 
We all contribute to the quality of 
the manuals that support our pro- 
fession. 

If something in doctrine is incor- 
rect or outdated, send a recom- 
mended change to the address in 
the Preface of each field manual. 
When your unit has the opportu- 
nity to review a draft manual, 
carefully read it, and send your 
comments in by the suspense 
date. The authors read and evalu- 
ate all your comments and, if ap- 
propriate, incorporate them into 
the manuals. 

Take advantage of MIPB to 
voice your opinion. Use your pro- 
fessional journal as a vehicle to 
bring doctrinal and TTP issues to 
the attention of the Ml community. 


Conclusion 


| wrote this article to describe 
the time and work that go into 
each doctrinal and TTP manual 
the Intelligence Center and other 
TRADOC centers produce. More 
important, it shows how com- 
ments from the field ensure we 
write relevant, valid, and usable 
doctrine. 

Without your comments and 
recommendations, MI doctrine is 
just another book gathering dust 
on the back of your bookshelf. 


SFC Taylor is NCOIC, Doctrine and Pubii- 
cations Division, and the primary author of 
FM 34-1. 
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by Colonel John Craig 


MI Battlefield Simulation 
Center and the RC 


The MI Battlefield Simulation 
Center is the new name for the 
G2 Workstation. Many consider it 
the premier intelligence training 
exercise for the preparation of MI 
elements to support their units 
at— 
0) Acorps or division Warfighter. 
O) A National Training Center ro- 
tation. 
O A Joint Readiness Training 
Center rotation. 

The Active Component (AC) MI 
force regularly participates in Ml 
Battlefield Simulation Center ex- 
ercises run by the MI Proponent. 
However, the resource require- 
ments to send 75 soldiers TDY to 
Huachuca limits Reserve Compo- 
nent’s (RC) participation. 

A recent initiative moved the ex- 
ercise, first to an AC location and 
now to an FC site. This is particu- 
larly significant to RC MI units 
that can now afford to use the Ml 
Battlefield Simulation Center. The 
Northeast Regional Training Site- 
Intelligence, Fort Dix, already 
conducted several exercises for 
the ARNG and USAR. There are 
RC sites in other regions with the 
connectivity and secure facilities 
necessary to host the “front-end” 
of the MI Battlefield Simulation 
Center. 

The exercise is flexible. Partici- 


OPORD 
(Continued from page 36) 


in the R&S plan and attend the 
rehearsal. 


Summary 


The jead tank in the task force 
approached the breach site. The 
successful use of smoke on the 
breach (due to favorable winds 


and a temperature inversion) 
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pants can mold and focus it to an- 
swer varied scenarios at many 
echelons. RC participants unani- 
mously appreciate the utility of 
the remoted MI Battlefield Simula- 
tion Center. 

As with most exercises, units 
must thoroughly plan and prepare 
for the exercise to ensure they re- 
alize its full potential. Start early 
and maintain contact with your In- 
telligence Center POC, First Lieu- 
tenant Uhimann, MI Battlefield 
Simulation Center, DSN 821- 
4611/13 or 602-533-4611/13. 


Training Reminder 


As you prepare to send soldiers 
to training, please ensure they 
meet the physical and academic 
criteria. The school will not enroll 
soldiers who do not meet the pre- 
requisites. Of particular concern 
are soldiers attending MOSQ 
96B; effective 1 October 1993, 
the security clearance require- 
ment is increased to Top Secret 
with access to Sensitive Compart- 
mented Information. This change 
applies to all RC soldiers, initial 
active duty for training, and active 
duty for training. We continue to 
receive soldiers who do not meet 
this prerequisite; the school im- 
mediately sends them back to 
their home station. This wastes 
money, time, and training alloca- 
tions in an increasingly austere 
environment. 


safely concealed him. Artillery 
fires suppressed the enemy. 

The effective use of Stinger 
teams protected the task force 
from enemy close air support. 
Electronic attack and electronic 
warfare support protected the 
task force from enemy indirect 
fires. A-10s destroyed the enemy 
reserve before he could counter- 
attack as the task force rolled-up 


Officer Course 
Prerequisites 


DA PAM 351-20, Army Corre- 
spondence Course Program 
(ACCP), outlines the criteria for 
the RC MIOBC and RC Mi officer 
transition course. Students must 
complete ACCP Phase | before 
attending the two-week resident 
Phase Il in each course. The stu- 
dent must thoroughly understand 
Phase | material to successfully 
complete Phase Il. 

Instructors give resident Phase 
ll students a diagnostic test when 
they arrive. They base the test 
largely on ACCP Phase | mate- 
rial. Soldiers who fail the test 
must take remedial training and a 
retest on non-duty time. Both of 
these courses are rigorous with 
long hours. Prepare yourself; 
complete Phase |. 

The RC chain of command to 
the MACOM level must endorse 
any requests for waivers before 
the school considers them. 

POC for these courses is Cap- 
tain Tom Bergfeld, Intelligence 
Center staff officer, DSN 821- 
2085 or 602-533-2085. 


COL John Craig is Chief, Reserve Forces 
Office. LTC Dave Miner is ARNG Advisor. 
Their numbers are DSN 821-1176/77 or 
602-533-1176/77. FAX is DSN 821-1762 
or 602-533-1762. 


the enemy position. The S2 had 
anticipated all the enemy's ac- 
tions, and thus ensured the bri- 
gade’s security. 

And that’s just the way it should 
be. 


CPT Cleaves is an Mi company team 
trainer at the NTC. He was the S2 of an 
aviation battalion and an infantry brigade 
and commanded an MI company. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


dence to support his assertions 
that “our government has little 
concern about (U.S. Forces Ko- 
rea soldiers’) survival” or that “our 
government considers Korea a va- 
cation spot.” 

President Clinton has reaffirmed 
U.S. commitment to the ROK- 
U.S. Mutual Defense Treaty both 
publicly and privately (as have all 
previous U.S. presidents since 
1953). A majority of congress and 
the American people support him 
in this commitment. Even as the 
State Department continues to 
seek a peaceful solution to the Ko- 
rean problem in Geneva and New 
York, the Department of Defense, 
U.S. Army, and the Combined 
Forces Command in Korea are 
quietly but energeiically taking all 
necessary steps to ensure that 
we will prevail in the “worst case.” 
Those measures which SFC 
Johnson calls for to protect U.S. 
soldiers are in fact being planned. 

The role of U.S. soldiers as a 
“trip wire” in harm’s way does not 
imply a policy that considers them 
“canon fodder.” On the contrary, 
such a demonstration of resolve 
has served as an effective and 
credible deterrent to the North Ko- 
rean threat for 41 years. SFC 
Johnson may have considered 
himself a “speed bump” and ex- 
pected to die in place during his 
service in Korea. However, many 
personal conversations on numer- 
ous occasions (most recently in 
July 1994) with soldiers, NCOs, 
and officers of the 2d Infantry Divi- 
sion and other U.S. Forces Korea 
units lead me to conclude that his 
is a minority view. | would also 
add that soldiering is a dirty, dan- 
gerous business that often re- 
quires great courage, sacrifice 
and risk of death; it is not for 
those who cannot make that com- 
mitment. 

One last comment: like SFC 
Johnson, |, too, have “paid my 
dues.” | began my adult life as a 
soldier in the 1st Cavalry Division 
back in the days when the Cav 
stood on the DMZ astride the pri- 
mary avenue of approach into the 
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ROK. That experience plus a com- 
bat tour with the infantry in Viet- 
nam have given me intimate fa- 
miliarity and empathy for soldiers 
placed in harm’s way. SFC 
Johnson is wrong; | am neither 
“too far removed” nor “uncon- 
cerned” about soldiers in Korea. 


Homer T. Hodge 
Alexandria, VA 


To the Editor: 


LTC Robert E. Hallagan’s article, 
“Concepts: Army Intelligence Sup- 
port to JTF Operations” (July-Sep- 
tember 1994), contained a glaring 
error. The Army’s counterintelli- 
gence (Cl) functions are already 
integrated into joint warfighting, 
but not through consolidation. 

| believe LTC Hallagan con- 
fused the Foreign Intelligence Ac- 
tivity (FIA), a human intelligence 
(HUMINT) organization, with the 
Foreign Cl Activity (FCA). FCA 
would be very surprised to find 
out it is only just now being cre- 
ated, since it has been around, in 
one form or another, since at least 
1974 (it was named FCA in 1985). 
Its worldwide mission is offensive 
Cl operations and Cl investiga- 
tions. It is not (and not slated to 
become) the only Ci element in 
the Army, and does not have ex- 
clusive Cl responsibility in any 
theater. 

Army Cl is not being incorpo- 
rated into the Defense HUMINT 
Service, as the paragraph im- 
plied. Service Cl elements require 
no modification to support joint 
warfighters, other than learning to 
work with a Joint Task Force Cl 
Coordinating Authority (see Joint 
Pub 2-01.2, Cl Tactics, Tech- 
niques, and Procedures for 
Joint Operations, 5 April 1994). 

With so many changes under- 
way in the Intelligence Commu- 
nity and the Army, inaccuracy can 
start rumors that demoralize our 
folks. If | were a Cl agent in the 
205th Mi Brigade, V Corps, read- 
ing LTC Hallagan’s article, | would 
be wondering if there will be a slot 
for me in the future. Please, writ- 
ers, verify the accuracy of your 


statements on future organiza- 
tions, if only for the mental well- 
being of your readers. 


Regan K. Smith 
Springfield, VA 


To the Editor: 


| have read with interest the de- 
bate in your pages concerning the 
applicability of the intelligence 
preparation of the battlefield (IPB) 
process during Operation Garden 
Plot (Los Angeles riots). Not only 
do | agree with Major Womack 
that an MCOO and other IPB 
products could have been pro- 
duced but also as the 2d Brigade, 
7th Infantry Division (Light) S2 
NCOIC, | can state that they were 
produced. 

The 2d Brigade was the active 
duty Army element deployed to 
L.A., along with elements of the di- 
vision headquarters acting as the 
joint task force command. The 
two issues | will address here are 
the types of products and proc- 
esses that were developed, and 
the ability of the S2 to maintain a 
data base on gang activity. 

Upon establishing our brigade 
command post at El Toro Marine 
Corps Air Station, we began work- 
ing on an array of products with 
an eye toward predicting possible 
future hot spots. Using street 
maps, information gathered from 
law enforcement, our knowledge 
of past riots, and common sense, 
we developed an overlay showing 
possible locations of future rioting. 
With the exception of Parker Cen- 
ter (Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment headquarters), riot locations 
were based on the availability of 
economic targets and the number 
of liquor outlets in the area. 

Top priorities for looting in- 
cluded shopping centers, sporting 
goods stores, pawn shops, and 
Korean-owned businesses. Addi- 
tionally, the more liquor outlets in 
an area, the greater the potential 
for rioting. The worst of the initial 
rioting occurred at the corner of 
Florence and Normandy, right in 
front of, and fueled by, a liquor 
store. 
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Two products that helped an- 
swer the SLOW GO/NO GO ques- 
tion were an ethnicity overlay and 
a gang affiliation overlay. Gangs 
in L.A. are racially monolithic and 
highly turf conscious. It was un- 
likely that a gang would cross the 
invisible racial/gang boundaries 
that divide many of our major cit- 
ies. 

As a bonus, the ethnicity over- 
lay helped in allocating linguistic 
resources during both our deploy- 
ment and the city’s recovery 
phase. Besides English and Span- 
ish, L.A. has sizeable Korean, Vi- 
etnamese, and Armenian speak- 
ing populations. In other major 
U.S. cities, you'll find enclaves of 
people who speak Arabic, Rus- 
sian, Polish, lia’ian, Chinese, and 
Creole, to name just a few. The lo- 
cation of ethnic neighborhoods 
can be invaluable information for 
the commander. 


None of these products or oth- 
ers we worked on were as fully de- 
veloped as we wanted. However, 
IPB is not simply a means to a 
product end. As Major Womack 
quoted, the new draft FM 34-130, 
Intelligence Preparation of the 
Battlefield, emphasizes that 
IPB’s value is in the process itself. 

Finally, we should put to rest the 
notion that developing a data 
base on gang activity while de- 
ployed would violate the prohibi- 
tion against the military collecting 
intelligence on U.S. citizens. It is 
not illegal to develop gang pro- 
files, coordinate with local officials 
for force protection, or record and 
pass suspicious activity in your 
area of operations. 

Some files that are permissible 
while deployed in a civil distur- 
bance situation must be de- 
stroyed when the unit redeploys 
to garrison, but that should not 


prevent their initial use. The 
Judge Advocate General (JAG) is 
the subject matter expert on what 
can and cannot be done in these 
situations. Close cooperation be- 
tween the JAG and the S2 is es- 
sential to ensure that needed in- 
formation is kept, without violating 
the law. 

As the MI community heads into 
the next century, ever-changing 
missions demand adaptability. 
From civil disturbances to disaster 
relief, from peacekeeping to 
peacemaking, from the Korean 
peninsula to northern Iraq, we 
need to be able to respond 
quickly to the commander's intelli- 
gence needs. The IPB process re- 
mains the primary tool to accom- 
plish our mission. 


SSG Todd A. Voter 
Camp Zama, Japan 
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The 1995 George and Carol Olmsted Scholarship 
Program provides a unique and valuable opportunity 
to officers who meet its rigid selection criteria. 


Awardees and their families become part of a foreign 
culture while the officer attends a university in the 
host nation. Officers and their families reside in the lo- 
cal community and speak only the native language. 

Officers selected as Olmsted Scholars attend the 
Defense Language Institute (DLI) for 6 to 12 months, 
depending on the host-nation language. Following 
DLI, the officer will attend in-country language training 
for three to four months before the officer attends a 
foreign university for two years. 

Olmsted Scholars are not obligated to serve utiliza- 
tion assignments. This allows the officer to return to 
troops or attend the Command and Staff College, de- 
pending on professional development requirements. 


Eligibility criteria follow: 

Captain between 3 and 11 years of commis- 
sioned service as of 1 April 1995. 
Branch qualified. 

finimum Defense Language Aptitude Battery 
score of 89. 
Graduate Record Examination score of 1150. 
Minimum Grade Point Average of 3.5. 

Officers must receive branch permission to com- 
pete and must comply with AR 621-7, Acceptance of 
Fellowships, Scholarships, or Grants. 

The Personnel Command will convene a selection 
board on 23 January 1995 to select seven candidates 
for the Olmsted Foundation. On 15 April 1995, the 
board will select three Olmsted Scholars. 

Officers who want to apply for this scholarship 
should contact their assignment officer. 











PROFESSIONAL 
READER 


1. Is the book worthwhile? 
2. What is the book about? 
3. How good or bad is the book? 


4. What benefit does the MI profes- 
sional receive from reading the book? 








MIPB needs you to support the book re- 
view program. We publish book reviews 
on selected new books relating to mili- 
tary intelligence, military history, and 
some foreign relations. 

MIPB receives book reviews from 
authors who participate in our book re- 
view program and authors who procure 
the book themselves. These reviews 
serve a valuable purpose; to educate our 
readership. 

Some publishers provide MIPB with 
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review copies of their new books. MIPB 
encourages anyone interested in our 
book review program to contact us for a 
current list. Reviewers can then keep 
any book they review free. 

A book review of approximately two 
double-spaced typed pages is adequate. 
Please include the title, author, publish- 
er, publisher's address, year published, 
number of pages, and price in every 
book review. Every book review should 
answer four questions: 


If you find a worthwhile book not on 
our book review program list, feel free to 
review it for us and contact us about the 
book. We can then try to have the pub- 
lisher add us to their mailing list. 

If you have any questions, cail us at 
DSN 879-0797 or Commercial 602-538- 
0797, or write to Commander, U.S. Army 
Intelligence Center and Fort Huachuca; 
ATTN: ATZS-TDL-B; Fort Huachuca, AZ 
85613-6000. 








A History of Warfare by John Keegan 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1993), 432 
pages, $28. 


In 1976, John Keegan, Britain's leading 
military historian, wrote The Face of 
Battle, a study of the battles of Agin- 
court, Waterloo, and the Somme. in it, 
Keegan had documented the sights and 
sounds of combat as no one had done 
before. His latest book, A History of 
Warfare, is a breathtaking adventure 
through the history of humanity. 

Throughout the book, Keegan attacks 
German military strategist and philoso- 
pher Karl von Clausewitz’s work On War 
and his mistranslated, but snappy, asser- 
tion that “war is the continuation of poli- 
tics by other means.” Keegan maintains 
that Clausewitz failed to consider that 
cultural and social factors, as well as 
politics, influence warfare. He blames 
Clausewitz for influencing the savagery 
of 20th century world wars. 

The book sketches the history of war- 
fare beginning with “War in History,” fol- 
lowed by “Stone,” “Flesh,” “Iron,” and 
“Fire.” He bridges these eras with chap- 
ters on “The Limitations of Warmaking, 
Fortification, Armies, and Logistics and 
Supply.” In “War in History,” Keegan 
demonstrates the influence of anthropol- 
ogy on the character of war. “Stone” 
deals with primitive warfare, while 
“Flesh” reflects on the role of horses in 
Eurasian battle. Greek, Roman, and me- 
dieval war are elements of “Iron.” Finally, 
“Fire” addresses the role of gunpowder 
and the impact of technology. 

As in The Face of Battle, Keegan 
gives examples of the landscape and 
challenges that armies face. He cites the 
fact that it took a Roman legion 67 days 
to march from Rome to Cologne. He 
says the British fired a million shells in a 
week before the World War | battle of 
Somme, compared to only 25,000 fired 
against Napoleon at Waterloo. 

Keegan persuasively explains that 
the history of the world is a history of 
warfare. Keegan provides keen insights 
into the ferocity of the Aztecs, Easter Is- 
landers, Zulus, Mamelukes, and Japa- 
nese samurai. He tells of the decisive 
strategy of the Huns, the Ottoman Turks, 
and the Mongols. 

Keegan asserts that we should dis- 
card the Clausewitzian theory that war is 
an extension of politics for the primitive 
model of “restraint, diplomacy and nego- 
tiation." He envisions future warriors 
fighting against “ethnic bigots, regional 
warlords, ideological intransigents, com- 
mon pillagers, and organized interna- 
tional criminals.” 

Some may disagree with Keegan’s 
division of warfare by eras. Neverthe- 
less, in 432 pages, the author weaves a 
rich history of the character of peoples, 
strategy, tactics, weapons, and war 


LTC Richard F. Riccardelli 
Carlisle Barracks, PA 








Hitler's Japanese Confidant: General 
Oshima Hiroshi and MAGIC intelli- 
gence, 1941-1945 by Carl Boyd 
(Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 
1993), 270 pages, $25 


With Hitler’s Japanese Confidant, Dr. 
Carl Boyd, a history professor at Old Do- 
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minion University, makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of American sig- 
nals intelligence (SIGINT). It is a fasci- 
nating account of how American code 
breakers developed a single source in 
one of our most important sources of 
strategic intelligence during World War Il. 
Readable and superbly researched, in- 
telligence professionals will find this book 
informative and illuminating. 

From 1941 to 1945, General Oshima 
Hiroshi was the Japanese ambassador 
to Hitler. Pro-Nazi and advocate of a 
Japanese-German alliance, Oshima built 
an excellent rapport with Hitler, Jochim 
von Ribbentrop, Germany's foreign min- 
ister, and other high-level German lead- 
ers. With this ringside seat to German 
decision making, he sent thousands of 
coded messages to Tokyo. Besides sim- 
ply reporting what he saw and heard, 
Oshima gave informed assessments of 
German intentions and outlook. 

Fortunately for the Allies, the Ameri- 
can Signal Intelligence Service (SIS) was 
able to tap into this rich source of infor- 
mation. Between the world wars, a small 
group of American cryptanalysts made 
inroads into the Japanese codes. In the 
mid-1930s, they read Japanese diplo- 
matic messages. In 1940, they solved, 
after a herculean effort, the famous 
PURPLE code. Under the code name 
MAGIC, this progress allowed the Ameri- 
cans to read most of the traffic between 
Oshima and Tokyo. Oshima became, as 
General George Marshall stated, “the 
main basis of information regarding 
Hitler's intentions in Europe.” 

Relying on translations of over 2,000 
of Oshima’s original messages, Boyd de- 
scribes how the Japanese ambassador 
supplied the Allies with information on 
German plans at the highest level. 
Through Oshima, the Americans gained 
insights into the strengths, capabilities, 
and motives of the German-Japanese al- 
liance. In addition, his reports to Tokyo 
gave valuable operational intelligence on 
German plans during the campaigns in 
North Africa and Northwestern Europe. 
This included detailed information on 
German defense disposition at the Atlan- 
tic coast before D-Day. 

Oshima was “at his best” describing 
the German-Soviet war. He provided the 
Americans with vast amounts of informa- 
tion on that decisive front—information 
that wasn't forthcoming from our Soviet 
allies. The ambassador's intercepted 
messages yielded so much intelligence 
that Boyd writes: “One shudders to esti- 
mate what the cost in time and human 
life would have been lost were it not for 
the Oshima connection and MAGIC." 

Boyd occasionally overstates the im- 
portance of Oshima's reports while dis- 
counting other intelligence sources. 
However, his book illuminates the dy- 
namics of collection, analysis, and ex- 
ploitation of strategic SIGINT. He 
describes the difficulties of distributing 
critical MAGIC intelligence without re- 
vealing its source. This problem was es- 
pecially acute when American decision 
makers traveled overseas. Boyd also 
shows how American cryptanalysts had 
to deal with garbled transmissions, 
Oshima’s biases, and a tendency to de- 
pend too much on Oshima’s reports. 

Filling a gap in our knowledge of 
World War Il strategic intelligence, 
Hitler’s Japanese Confidant is an ex- 


cellent study of SIGINT and the informa- 
tion it can provide. 


CPT Michael Bigelow 
Fort Monroe, VA 





Intelligence and the Mirror on Creat- 
ing an Enemy by Robert B. Bathurst 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 
1993), 131 pages, $20. 


Bathurst had a very good idea: to study 
the cross-cultural differences between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union and to ex- 
plain how these differences dictated in- 
telligence analysis between these two 
Cold War rivals for almost 50 years. 

Unfortunately Bathurst, a former U.S. 
Navy Captain who specialized in Soviet 
intelligence, loses his way and his read- 
ers in a thicket of “folkways,” “anger 
chains,” and “fabulations.” What is deci- 
pherable in the work is Bathurst's thesis 
that the two Cold Warriors didn't really 
understand each other. You don’t say? 

Bathurst bolsters this “bombshell” 
with examples of differences in each cul- 
ture and further discusses how each in- 
terprets the world differently. According 
to Bathurst, Soviet (or Russian) thought 
is synchronic, in which many things must 
be considered at one time. This leads to 
shades of subtlety that affect language, 
negotiation, and strategy. 

American thought, by contrast, is dia- 
chronic—moving in sequence. This ba- 
sic difference in the ways the players 
think about themselves, their environ- 
ment, and each other is evident in each 
player's actions over the past half cen- 
tury. Bathurst cites as an example the 
disastrous 1986 summit meeting at 
Reykjavik between Ronald Reagan and 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Negotiations broke 
down between the two leaders over the 
high-context problem of strategic nuclear 
weapons and disarmament. 

While the Soviets defined “strategic” 
as essentially all nuclear weapons, the 
United States viewed “strategic” as only 
those weapons that could be classed as 
“intercontinental.” 

Bathurst continually subjects his 
readers to complex psychological jargon 
that distracts and detracts from his the- 
sis. There are a few high points worthy of 
mention, specifically Bathurst's discus- 
sion of the alcohol problem that plagues 
Russian society and its effect on the 
highest levels of political and military 
leadership. Bathurst cites how little U.S. 
spymasters understood or knew about 
the pernicious effect alcohol had on the 
Soviet politico-military elite. 

Also noteworthy is his cogent analy- 
sis of the failure of American intelligence 
to predict the rise of Boris Yeltsin, who 
was viewed by Americans as an undesir- 
able national leader even though his 
leadership profile was well-suited for 
Russian political life. Regrettably 
Bathurst's best moments are too sparse 
to save the book. Instead of a tightly 
woven study of two intelligence giants 
and their perceptions of each other, 
Bathurst looses us on a twisting, bewil- 
dering journey through a maze of psy- 
cho-jargon that sheds little light on this 
important and under-researched area of 
the Cold War. 


MAJ Jack Thomas Tomarchio, USAR 
Wayne, PA 
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201st MI Brigade 
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The black background denotes covert opera- 
tions. The disc and the pole star symbolize 
the unit's broad capabilities. The wavy bars 
allude to its World War II Pacific cam- 
paigns. Mountain peaks represent Korean 
campaigns. The Sergeant Griffin signifies ex- 
cellence, MI’s eagle eye, and a lion’s 
strength and courage. Lightning flashes de- 
note communications, EW capabilities, and 
its signal connection. The sword means pro- 
tection and danger. 


The 201st MI Brigade carries the history and heri- 
tage of two separate units: HHC, 503d ASA 
Group and the 201st MI Detachment. The Army 
constituted and activated HHC, 503d ASA Group 


as the 323d Signal Company Wing in 1942. The 
company supported the Army Air Force in World 
War Il, and was inactivated in 1946. 

Between September 1950 and May 1956, the Army re- 
designated the company several times. The Army inacti- 
vated it in June 1959 and relieved it from assignment to 
Second U.S. Army. 


The Army constituted and activated the 201st Mi Detachment in 
July 1944 as the 201st Cl Corps Detachment. The detachment participated in World War Il and Korean War 
campaigns. Between March 1956 and June 1975, the Army redesignated the detachment many times. 

The HHC lineage, 503d ASA Group and 201st MI Detachment merged on 1 September 1987. The Army re- 
moved HHC, 503d ASA Group from the Army Reserve and allotted it to the Regular Army. The 503d consoli- 
dated with the 201st MI Detachment and the Army redesignated and reactivated the unit as Headquarters and 
Headquarters Detachment (HHD), 201st MI Brigade. 

The brigade participated in four Pacific Theater campaigns in World War II and nine Korean War campaigns. 
Unit decorations include two Meritorious Unit Commendations and a Philippine Presidential Unit Citation. 

As of September 1991, the 201st MI Brigade became a total force brigade with five battalions and two com- 
panies. HHD, 14th MI Battalion (TE) and 502d MI Battalion are assigned to the brigade; the 29th Signal Battal- 
ion is attached. Reserve and National Guard component units are 307th MI Company, F/425th Infantry Com- 
pany, 373d MI Battalion (TE), and 641st MI Battalion (AE). 

The 201st MI Brigade’s mission is to provide all-source intelligence to | Corps. The brigade plans, coordi- 
nates, integrates, and directs brigade assets in response to | Corps intelligence requirements. The brigade 
also provides EW and OPSEC support to the | Corps commander. Finally, it provides the vision to modernize 
the force by testing and evaluating new equipment. 

The brigade operates with the “warrior spirit.” The 201st requires each soldier to be physically tough and 
mentally alert to accomplish the mission. The brigade is dedicated to the whole soldier concept—individual, 
unit, and family. 

For the 201st MI Brigade, the most important goal is combat readiness. When a unit follows the goals of 
training, maintenance, care of soldiers, and planning, they reach the highest state of readiness. 
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